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A New Methodology in Biblical Exegesis 


Time after time every Bible translator has had the experience of 
consulting commentaries on difficult passages, only to discover that 
after reading all the comments the passage has seemed almost as un- 
translatable as it did at the beginning.1 Furthermore, such passages 
need not be the particularly complicated ones. Even apparently simple 
sentences seem to defy our most concentrated efforts to analyze properly 
and to translate adequately. 

At first glance, the second part of Mark 1 : 4 seems relatively plain, 
“preach the baptism of repentance for the remission of sins’’ (AV), but 
many a translator has puzzled over this sentence for hours trying to 
understand it sufficiently to be able to recast it into another language. 
Most commentaries are of very little value, for they have little or nothing 
to say about the particular difficulties which the translator finds in 
this verse. They discuss at length the historical setting of John’s 
preaching, the possible mode (or modes) of baptism, the meaning of the 
word “repentance”, and the possible relationship of ‘the remission of 
sins” to ‘the baptism of repentance’’; but these discussions are usually 
carried out in technical theological terms and one is still at a loss to know 
just how to translate this type of sentence, unless by some strange coin- 
cidence one possesses equivalent nouns and prepositions in the native 
language in question. 

Most commentaries are designed for persons whose understanding of 
English is taken for granted, but they are not prepared for those who 
may have to rethink and restate Biblical truths in languages which do 
not possess our grammatical parts of speech or our types of linguistic 
constructions. In many languages one does not have nouns for such 
words as “baptism”, ‘repentance’, “remission”, and “sin”. These words 
describe processes or features of processes rather than identifying 
concrete objects. The closest equivalents of these words in many 
languages are verbs or adjectives, not nouns. It is true that in some 


1 This should not be interpreted to infer that commentaries are relatively useless and 
that one can proceed to translate without them. Quite the contrary. One should never 
translate any passage without consulting two or more standard commentaries. However, 
is a real sense in which practically all commentaries are inadequate, since they 
do not treat many of the problems which the Bible translator faces, simply because the 
analysis is not made with the grammatical categories of foreign languages in mind. 
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instances one can make up nouns from related verbs or adjectives, but | bt 
these constructed words are often artificial and awkward. It is possible N 
that they are understood in isolation, but they may convey no meaning “ 
at all when combined into phrases by means of prepositions. Some 
languages have very few prepositions and other languages have none “, 
at all. 
The Bible translator must do more than find equivalents for each / ' 
small word or phrase He must be able to put such units together into : 
idiomatic clauses and sentences. He must analyze the fundamental units di 
of meaning and determine the relationship between these units, not only ol 
in equivalent parts of speech (i.e. matching nouns with nouns, prepositions as 
with prepositions, etc.) but in entirely different syntactic constructions. fo 
In many languages of the world most processes, e.g. “hearing”, | 65 
“salvation”, ‘praise’, and “resurrection”, and many abstracted features, th 
al (i.e. component parts of events 2 involving objects and processes), e.g. oe 
“goodness”, ‘beauty’, “holiness”, “shame”, “time”, and “truth”, are of 
ae expressed by verbs or verbal phrases rather than by nouns. The gram- 
matical class of words called nouns frequently includes only those more te 
or less concrete objects, either animate or inanimate, such as “man”, in 
“woman”, “boy”, “lion”, “town”, “sea”, “sun”, “tree”, “wheat”, and 
“idol”. It is no wonder, therefore, that in the passage “preach the | to 
baptism of repentance unto the remission of sins’’ one should encounter 
difficulty in recasting these meaningful units into quite different gram- | 
matical molds. Some translators seem to have a kind of sixth sense 
which makes it possible for them to discover beautifully remodeled 
sentences which fit the native language perfectly and at the same time 
express substantially what the Greek says. For most of us, however, 
there is a real need for more well-defined techniques which will enable 
us to determine the meaningful parts of a clause, isolate them from each 
other, and then reassemble the parts in terms of other grammatical 
systems. 
_ Steps in Procedure 
Let us examine more carefully the meaningful units of the second 
_— part of Mark 1:4, but to simplify somewhat our discussion we should > 
‘of perhaps analyze it in the form of an entire sentence, namely “John... 
‘3 preached the baptism of repentance unto the remission of sins’. Our 
. ao) first step is to select the primary meaningful units. (This implies also 
ge the recognition of the secondary units which indicate relationships 
a a between the primary ones). We will probably agree that as far as 
ort meaning is concerned, the primary words are “John”, “preached”, 
“baptism”, “repentance”, “remission” (or “forgiveness”, Greek aphésis) 
‘ and “sins”. Our second step is to classify these same words as to whether 
: they are (1) objects, (2) processes, or (3) abstracted features (it is - 
a ee possible to have combinations of these various semantic 3 classifications, let 
2The word “events” is used here in a semi-philosophical sense of any happening, pre 
including of course states of being and subjective attitudes. = 
3 “Semantic” means “having to do with meaning”. Semantics is the scientific study 
of meaning. | con 
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but this is sufficient for a beginning). The object in this sentence is “John”. 
Note, however, that we are not talking about grammatical objects, e.g. 
“objects of verbs” or “objects of prepositions”. We are discussing only 
the classes of meanings. The processes include ‘‘preaching”, “baptizing”, 
“repenting”, and ‘“forgiving’’. As an aid to our understanding the essential 
fact that such words as “baptism”, “repentance”, and “forgiveness” are 
processes and not objects, we are listing them in the equivalent verbal form 
ending in -ing. The word “sin” is an abstracted feature. By this we 
do not imply that it is not real; simply that it is not a definite concrete 
object, but rather a feature of other objects and processes. For example, 
an object “man” performs a process of “killing” (e.g. The man kills his 
former friend"). The “sin” of this deed is not relatable to just the process 
of “killing” or the object “man”. The “‘sin” is an abstracted feature of 
the event. The word “‘sin’’ cannot be included within a single process 
or object; it is a characteristic (or feature) of many different expressions 
of object-process happenings. 

All of this type of reasoning and analysis may seem unnecessarily 
tedious and complicated, but it is absolutely essential for the third step 
in the procedure, namely, determining what objects (explicitly noted 
in the context or implied) participate in the processes or are related 
to abstracted features. These may be described as follows: 


1. “Preaching”: John does the preaching. 

2. “Baptizing”: John baptizes and those who repent are baptized. 
Note that in this instance we must indicate not only who performs 
the active process but who undergoes the action (i.e. is the goal 
of the process of baptizing). 

3. “Repentance”: Those who hear John are the ones who repent. 
This fact is supplied from the context. The word “John” is overt 
(i.e. explicit in the context) while the subject of the process of 
repenting is covert (i.e. implicit in the context). 

4. “Forgiveness”: God does the forgiving and the people who repent 
are forgiven. Note that “God” comes from the general Biblical 
context and not from this specific passage. We can also say that 
the “sins” are forgiven, for the verb “to forgive” has two kinds 
of goals: indirect and direct, e.g. forgive him his sins. However, 
in this third procedure we are only analyzing the objects which 
participate in the processes and are not trying to decide the 
relationships between the processes and the abstracted features. 
This comes later. 

5. “Sins”: The sins belong to those who repent. 


The fourth step in procedure consists in relating the various primary 
components. This is done most satisfactorily by combining the least 
inclusive units first and then gradually building up to the entire ex- 
pression. # Beginning with the least inclusive and working toward the 


‘In descriptive linguistic terminology this means following the sets of immediate 
constituents. 
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most inclusive combination, we may proceed as follows: 


3. 


“Forgiveness” and “sins”. The “sins” are the direct goal of the 
process of “forgiving” (described by Greek grammarians as an 
objective genitive construction). If the verb “to forgive” should 
require an actor-subject (i.e. one who performs the process), 
then this expression could be translated as “God forgives sins”. 
If, on the other hand, the verb “to forgive” may occur as a passive 
verb, in which case the direct goal may be the subject, then one 
may translate “sins are forgiven’. 

We cannot determine with certainty to what we should relate 
“sins are forgiven’. It is possible that it is to be understood 
only with “repenting”. That is to say, John was preaching about 
a repentance which resulted in the forgiveness of sins. However, 
it is also possible that the “forgiveness of sins’ should be under- 
stood with the entire phrase “the baptism of repentance’. No 
exegetical methodology can resolve this type of ambiguity, since 
it is inherent within the form of the Greek text. It is perhaps 
somewhat simpler if we relate “baptizing” and “repenting” first 
and then relate this combination to “sins are forgiven”. However, 
after following through the steps of procedure in accordance with 
this interpretation, we shall indicate the differences of procedure 
based upon the different interpretation. 

“Baptizing” and ‘‘repenting”. The commentaries describe the 
genitive case in the Greek noun metanoia (translated “of 
repentance’) as being a qualitative or descriptive genitive. That 
is to say, the process of ‘repenting” qualifies or describes the 
process of “baptizing”. This is all very well as long as one 
has a convenient ambiguous preposition like English ‘of’, but 
what is one to do in a language which has no prepositions? Such 
processes must be intelligibly related, but there may be no 
convenient prepositions or cases. 

We may ask ourselves, ‘In precisely what way can the process 
of ‘baptizing’ be qualified by the process of ‘repenting’?” If 
we are to conceive of “repenting” as defining a characteristic of 
“baptizing”, it would seem to imply that the “‘repenting” must 
precede the “baptizing”. The “baptizing” was preceded by or 
conditioned by the ‘‘repenting’’. The context would imply that John 
baptized only if the people repented. However, we can scarcely say 
“John preached that he would baptize if the people repented”. 
Rather, he preached that people should both repent and be baptized. 
But if the repentance is to qualify the baptism, it must be under- 
stood as preceding it and intimately related to it. We could 
tentatively translate this relationship as ‘repent and be baptized”. 

It is necessary for us to use the active form “repent” in the 
first verb and the passive “be baptized” in the second in order 
that we may have the same semantic object as the grammatical 
subject of both processes. At the same time, some of our choice 
of this phrasing depends upon what we are likely to find in 
relating the verb ‘preaching’ to the rest of the sentence. 
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3. “Repent and be baptized” and “‘sins are forgiven”. Our problem 
at this point is to determine the relationship of these two ex- 
pressions as we find it indicated in the Greek preposition eis, 
usually translated “into”, but having a variety of meanings, 
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including “unto”, “for”, “in”, “to”, “upon”, “towards”, “among”, 
“until”, and “in regard to’. It is not easy to determine the precise 
relationships between these processes. We may regard the Greek 
eis as resultative, i.e. “the baptism of repentance” results in “the 
forgiveness of sins”. However, the eis could also designate the 
purpose of “the baptism of repentance”, namely, that it was “for 
the forgiveness of sins’. The English preposition “unto” seems 
to suggest an ambiguous blend of both purpose and result. The 
RSV uses ‘for’, which denotes purpose. It is possible that in some 
languages we could find some ambiguous conjunction or phrase 
by which we could combine the two sets of processes, but usually 
it is impossible to reproduce the ambiguities that exist in the 
Greek or the English. All languages have ambiguities, but they 
seldom match. In English we can use the ambiguous conjunctive 
phrase “‘so that” and translate the portion of the verse as “repent 
and be baptized so that their sins may be forgiven’. The use 
of “so that ... may” still leaves some ambiguity, as between 
purpose and result, but the principal emphasis is upon purpose. 5 

We have introduced “their” into our translation so as to 
indicate the relationship between the persons who participate as 
subjects in the “repenting” and “being baptized” and those who 
possess the sins. Once we have translated these processes by 
means of verb expressions, we are often required to indicate more 
precisely the relationship of the subjects of the verbs to the 
possessors of the sins. As long as we use nouns, as in the English 
“baptism of repentance unto the forgiveness of sins’ the identity 
of those who repent and those who possess the sins is implicit, 
but not explicit in the context. However, as soon as we shift 
the parts of speech—i.e. using verbs rather than nouns, we may 
find it necessary to make explicit what was only implicit before. ® 


5It should be noted that under the fourth procedure we have treated the combination 
of “sins” and “forgiving” in the form “sins are forgiven”. However, once we decide 
that a conjunctive phrase such as “so that” is to be used in a meaning of purpose, we 
are naturally required to use “may be” in place of “are”. 


®It is possible that some persons may object to such a procedure and insist that this 
involves interpretation. Of course it does, but so does the translation of every verse 
of Scripture. The Bible translator who is under the illusion that he never interprets 
when he translates may be certain of the fact that he is engaged in some very un- 
warranted interpreting. Only by being conscious of what we are doing and making 
certain that our interpretations are fully supported by the context can we do anything 
like honest, intelligent translating. If the grammatical requirements of another language 
make it necessary for us to insert pronouns where the Greek does not have such 
a pronoun, we are fully justified in following the requirements of the language in 
question. To do anything other than this would be sheer folly. We cannot avoid 
such additions and we should not have the impression that they constitute unwarranted 
interpretations. 
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4. “Preached” and “repent and be baptized so that their sins may be 
forgiven’. We must now relate the processes of preaching with 
the rest of the sentence. The first significant observation is the 
fact that the subjects of the two sets of processes are different. 
“John” is the subject of “preached” and those who heard the 
message constitute the subject of ‘repent and be baptized”. Our 
second observation about the relationship of these processes is 
that “repent and be baptized...” is the substance of the preaching, 
grammatically the direct goal (object) of the verb. If we are 
properly to identify the different grammatical subjects of these 
processes (i.e. the semantic objects which participate as the 
“doers” of these activities), we may translate this portion as 
“preached that people should repent and be baptized so that their 
sins might be forgiven”. 7 


Alternate Interpretation of the Relationships between Processes 


If, as we suggested in the second paragraph of the preceding section, 
one interprets “sins being forgiven’ as relatable to “repenting” but not 
to “repenting and being baptized”, it is necessary to reverse combinations 
2 and 3, while combinations 1 and 4 remain the same. 

Under the second paragraph we would point out that “repenting” 
could be related to “sins being forgiven” in the same manner by the 
analysis of the significance of the Greek preposition eis. Our resultant 
translation could be “repent so that their sins might be forgiven”. 

This interpretation would require the process “repent” to be 
juxtaposed to the clause “‘so that ... forgiven”. We would not be able 
to employ the simple device of relative order “repent and be baptized” 
in order to indicate that “repentance” characterizes the baptism. How- 
ever, we could still reflect the temporal sequence (and accordingly the 
essential relationship) by saying “be baptized after they had repented 
so that ... forgiven”. This is rather awkward, for it does not indicate so 
clearly the fact that repentance was also part of the preaching of John. 
Hence, when one translates the entire clause “preached that people 
should be baptized after they had repented so that ... forgiven’, we have 
lost the qualifying character of “repentance” and have relegated it 
purely to a temporal relationship. Some persons might wish to substitute 
a condition rather than a temporal relationship and translate, “preached 
that people should be baptized if (provided that) they repented so that 
... forgiven”. This rendering is almost equally undesirable. Wherever 
possible we should attempt to find as close a correspondence between 
the explicit features of the original and the explicit features of our own 
translations. By introducing the explicit relationships implied in “after” 
and “if” we are getting further and further away from the original. 

Another manner in which we can avoid some of our difficulty is to 
invert the order (as in the second paragraph of the previous section), 
but with the clause “so that ... forgiven” only dependent upon the 
“repenting’, e.g. “preached that they should repent so that they might 


™The shift from “may” to “might” is required by the sequence of tenses in English. 
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be forgiven and that they should be baptized”. There is, however, too 
much danger that in this type of rendering the reader will relate 
“forgiving” and “baptizing” as coordinate processes, rather than making 
“baptizing” a part of the message of preaching. 


The Reaction of Some Translators 


The reaction of some translators to this type of involved exegetical 
probing of basic meanings and relationships is both sceptical and 
negative. It seems much too complicated and impracticable. This is 
perfectly true for work in many languages and there are numerous 
translators who automatically go through these processes by mental 
bypaths which generally result in quick and satisfactory solutions. On 
the other hand, practically all translators need some methodological 
procedure which they can consciously use in the analysis of extremely 
difficult passages. Its use in even a few difficult spots makes it very 
worth while, and a little practice with such a methodology will im- 
mediately suggest shortcuts and simplifications in the methodology which 
can be applied in the case of one specific language. 

The translator is immediately aware of the types of words which are 
available in any one language to translate various semantic areas. He 
may not need to determine the corresponding verb form for every 
process, for some processes may be symbolized by nouns. However, as 
in the case of a number of missionaries, he will find that such a 
methodology as we are here suggesting has some very helpful features 
which become increasingly indispensable as one has experience in using 
them. The fuller significance of these techniques can be seen more readily 
after we examine a classification of semantic units and apply the sug- 
gested procedures to a few test passages. 


A Classification of Semantic Units 


There are almost as many classifications of semantic units (i.e. units 
of meaning) as there are those who have tried to write on the subject. 
Many of these classifications are exceedingly complex and most of them 

re highly philosophical in their orientation. For the most part such 
classifications are not too helpful to the Bible translator, for they are 
made primarily from the standpoint of English (or Indo-European 
languages) and hence fail to be readily applicable to widely different 
linguistic structures. 

The classification which we are suggesting here has resulted from 
several attempts to find some practical way of (1) distinguishing between 
certain classes of symbols and (2) relating those symbols which have 
certain qualities in common. 

The principal division in the classification of semantic symbols is 
(1) primary and (2) secondary. We could also call these “primary 
symbols” the “nonrelational units” and similarly the “secondary symbols” 
could be called the “relational units”. The primary units include (a) 
concrete objects, (b) processes, and (c) abstracted features, as well 
as combinations of these subclasses of primary units. The secondary 
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units are relationals,® e.g. those of (a) space: “above’, “on”, “in”, 
“below”, “before”, “behind”, “ through”, “outside”, “‘beside’’, “around”, 
, “up”, “down”; (b) time: “before”, “after”, “during”, 
at”, “when”, “which”, “while”; (c) concession: “although”; (d) con- 
dition: ‘if’, ‘provided that"; (e) addition: (f) mutual exclusion: 
(g) cause: “because”, “for”; (h) purpose: “for”, ‘in order that”; 
and (i) result: ‘“‘so that’. 

The concrete objects are generally symbolized linguistically as nouns 
(i.e. the corresponding words in various languages are nouns), but we 
must also include as semantic objects all those pronouns (whether 
independent as in English or incorporated within the verb as in Greek) 
which refer to such objects. As we exegete a passage, it is also convenient 
to make a subclass distinction between animate and inanimate objects, 
for animate (i.e. living) actors (i.e. doers of the action) can participate 
in many more processes than inanimate objects can. Inanimate objects 
may be illustrated by such words as “town”, “hill”, “sea”, “sun”, “moon”, 
“stars”, ‘tree’, ‘vine’, “pomegranate”, “silver’’, “gold”, “‘silk’’, “market”, 
“field”, “wheat”, “barley”, “sand”, and “idol’’. Animate objects include 
words as “man”, “woman”, “donkey”, “camel”, “God”, “Lord”, “lion”, 
“wolf”, “father”, “mother”, and “son”. Words such as “hand”, “arm”, 
and “heart” have a double usage. In general they do not function as 
initiators of action, in the same way as animate objects do, but they are 
often used in Biblical figures of speech in which the hand, arm, or heart 
is spoken of as performing certain actions. 

Processes may be conveniently divided into two principal classes: 
(a) those which tend to require some kind of semantic goal (grammatical 
object) and (b) those which more often than not do not have such a 
semantic goal. The first class is generally called “transitive” and the 
second “intransitive”. However, there is a great deal of overlapping 
within a single language (i.e. the same word may be transitive in one 
context and intransitive in another, e.g. English ran the office and ran 
fast). There is often considerable discrepancy between languages. Never- 
theless, we can suggest certain words which tend to fall into these classes: 
(a) transitive (those with goals): ‘push’, “compel”, “command”, “hear”, 
“see”, “separate”, “lead”, ‘fight’, “pay”, “help”, “redeem”, “entreat”, 
“ask”, “praise’’, “save’’, ‘follow’, ‘believe’; and (b) intransitive (those 
without goals): “swim”, “run”, “sleep”, “fall”, “climb”, “snore”, 
“awaken”, “move”, “jump”, “sit”, and “stand”. Attention to this 
distinction between transitive and intransitive types of processes is of 
value, since for transitive processes we need to determine both the 
subjects and the goals of the processes, and for the intransitive processes 
we need only decide the subjects. 

The abstracted features include conditions, qualities, and states of 
being. These are all features of objects or processes or of events involving 
objects participating in processes. These features are abstracts, since 
they are not to be associated with specific individual events, but are 
qualities or features of many events which have at least one characteristic 
in common. For example, there is no object which we may identify as 


8 These classes of relationals and the illustrative words are by no means exhaustive. 
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“beauty”. Rather, we conceive of “beauty” as a characteristic (or set 
of characteristics) which we regard as being associated with many 
objects and/or processes. “Time” is not an object or a process (i.e. in the 
sense in which we are here using object or process), but it is an abstracted 
feature of a series of events. The following semantic symbols may also 
be classed as abstracted features: “good”, “beauty”, “angry”, “holy”, 
“hate”, ‘just’, “possible”, ‘time’, “age’’, “clean”, “bad”, “true”, “high”, 
“low”, “worthy”, and “old”. 9 Many languages have grammatical classes 
of qualifiers, roughly equivalent to our adjectives, but in some languages 
such abstracted features are symbolized by verbs. Rather than saying 
“the good man”, one must say “the man is-good” or “the man being- 
good” or “the man who is-good”. The hyphens indicate the components 
which correspond to the verbal form of the language in question. 

If we could end our classification with these three classes of primary 
(nonrelational) symbols, everything would be quite simple. The trouble 
is that we find all types of combinations of semantic values. These 
include the following types: (1) feature-process, (2) feature-object, (3) 
object-process, and (4) object-feature-process. 

A feature-process symbol may be illustrated by “cleanse”. The 
feature is the state of being “clean”, and the process consists in making 
an object have this feature. Similarly, “justify” means “making some- 
thing just’. In its forensic sense it means “declaring something just”. 
But in either case there is a combination of a feature with a process. 
Similar symbols include “sanctify”, “hallow”, “enable”, “beautify”, and 
“heighten”. Certain symbols have one meaning as one part of speech 
and another meaning as another. “Anger” as a noun is a feature, but “to 
anger” (as a transitive verb) is a combination of feature and process. 
“Shame” as a noun is a feature, but “to shame” is a feature-process. 
Similarly, “sin” is a feature in its nominal usage, but a feature-process 
when used as a verb. 

It will be found that a high percentage of feature-process symbols 
must be translated in other languages by phrases rather than by single 
words, since the semantic value of these words is complex. That is to 
say, it includes two phases, the process and the resultant feature. To 
find both such meanings in a single word is not the common thing. We 
frequently translate “sanctify” as “to cause to be holy”. 

Feature-object symbols may be illustrated by a word such as 
“measure”. As an abstract feature it means extension, whether in space 
or time. However, this word may also refer to a specific container, such 
as “a measure of wheat”. In this latter usage it is an object. The word 
“light”, when it refers to a specific source of light, may be regarded 
as an object; but when it identifies an abstract characteristic of objects 
or events, it is a feature. The word “enemy” may identify at one and 
the same time an object (i.e. the person) and the characteristic quality 
of the person (i.e. the enmity). In many languages words such as 
“enemy must be translated by a clause in which both the object and 


®It should be noted that this list includes both adjectives and nouns. We could list 
both “good” and “goodness” as well as “beauty” and “beautiful”, but we have listed 


only the simplest form of these adjective-noun 
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the process are explicitly identified, e.g. ‘the person who hates’. The 
word “friend” is a similar type of symbol. 

The most common cross-class of symbols consists of words having 
object-process meanings. The word “messenger” identifies an object 
and also states the process of being sent to take information. The word 
“carpenter” includes both the object (i.e. the person) and the charac- 
teristic process in which he may engage, e.g. “making houses’’. “King” 
specifies a man as an object and denotes a process of ruling. A simple 
word such as “burden” may be found to have a double semantic value: 
(a) the object and (b) the fact that this object presses down upon its 
support. Much of the recent controversy about the significance of word" 


in the phrase “word of God” depends upon which aspect of the object- | 


process meaning is to be emphasized. Some persons recognize only the 
object phase, and hence identify the “word” with the Bible. Others 
take only the process phase and insist upon the revelational procedure, 
quite apart from historical objectification. There is still a third group 
which tries to combine (though often rather unsuccessfully) the two 
phases of this object-process symbol. Fundamentally, the “word” is both 
the object revealed and the process of revealing. 

Object-process symbols are very often translated by descriptive 
expressions which combine the identification of the object and the 
description of the process. The “disciple’’ is “one who learns”; an 
“apostle” is “one who is sent’; a “market” is “a place where people 
buy and sell”; and a “follower” is “one who follows”. Immediate 
identification of object-process symbols may save a great deal of time 
in translating, for then one can look for verbs to translate the process 
and nouns or pronouns to represent the object. 

Certain symbols must be classified as having an object-process- 
feature semantic structure. The word “Comforter” identifies an object 
(the Holy Spirit) 1°, a process (that of causing a particular feature in 
the goal of the process), and a feature (the resultant state in the object 
of the process), literally, “the one who causes people to feel comfort”. 
If, however, we translate the Greek paraklétos as “the one who counsels”, 
we may classify the semantic symbol as an object-process. 

The word “dead” in the phrase “the dead” may be construed as an 
object-process-feature symbol. It identifies persons (the object), who 
have died (a process), and as a result possess a feature (that of being 
in a state of death). 

In any classification of semantic phenomena we inevitably encounter 
many ambiguous symbols which seem to shade into one or another 
classification or may appear to contain equally significant aspects of 
both. This does not destroy the validity of our classification. It only 
means that the classification is typical of all social phenomena, in which 
we always find certain clearly identifiable constellations of relation- 
ships but numerous marginal items and frequent overlapping. 


10 Though the Holy Spirit is different from concrete objects such as “man”, “tree”, 
“stone” and ‘star’, yet it is to be classed as an object (rather than a feature), since 
it participates in processes in the same way as animate objects do. That is to Say; 
it has personality. 
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Application of the Methodology to Romans 1: 4—5 


Having examined the various aspects of the methodology suggested 
in this article, first in respect to Mark 1 : 4 and then in a more theoretical 
form, we should study the application of the methodology to a rather 
difficult passage such as Romans 1:4—5. We shall attempt a more 
or less rigorous application of the procedures and suggest translations 
which parallel rather closely the semantic classes of symbols. Such a 
translation must not be regarded as a tour de force, for we have found 
that it is precisely what we must have in a number of languages in 
Latin America, and no doubt missionaries will note numerous parallels 
in their own experience in translating. 

The translation of Romans 1 :4—5 in the King James Version is as 
follows: “And declared to be the Son of God with power, according to 
the spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the dead: (5) by whom 
we have received grace and apostleship, for obedience to the faith among 
all nations, for his name’. This is more or less a literal rendering of 
the Textus Receptus. Note that in the better Greek texts the phrase 
“Jesus Christ our Lord” occurs at the end of verse 4 rather than 
in verse 3. For the sake of ease of reference for the reader we shall treat 
each word or phrase in turn, rather than grouping the various classes 
of words. However, we shall take first the primary symbols (the non- 
relationals) and then the secondary symbols (the relationals). In the 
following analysis we are combining procedural steps 1 and 2. 


A. Primary symbols 

“declared”: a process 

“the”: an abstracted feature, which indicates a restriction as to 

the particular object 

“Son”: an object 

“God”: an object 

“power’: an abstracted feature. In many languages one cannot 

“have power” but can “show oneself strong” or “do things 

strongly”. 

6. “spirit”: in the ASV this word is not capitalized and hence is 
interpreted as an abstracted feature. However, practically all 
exegetes are agreed that this word refers to the Holy Spirit, and 
hence it should be regarded semantically as an object. 

7. “holiness”: an abstracted feature 

8. “resurrection”: a process 

9. “dead”: object-feature or object-process-feature (See previous 
discussion). 

10. “whom”: an object (Jesus Christ) 

11. “we’: objects 


12. “received”: a process 
13. “grace”: a process-feature. If the Greek word charis in this 


context refers to the act of grace, then the symbol is a process. 
If, however, it refers to the resultant state experienced by the 
believer, then it is a feature. 


No 
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14. “apostleship”: a process consisting of making certain persons 
apostles, that is, “sent ones” 

15. “obedience”: a process (somebody obeys) 

16. “faith: an object or a process. If “faith” is to be understood as 
a body of codified doctrines, then the meaning is an object. But 
if the Greek means here the kind of faith which characterizes 
certain aspects of obedience, then the meaning is a process. It 
is highly questionable whether by the time this relatively early 
New Testament document was written, we are warranted in 
assuming anything like the use of “faith” in the sense of a body 
of doctrines. It is much more likely that the Greek genitive of 
pistis is a qualitative genitive which indicates that this obedience 
was characterized by faith. 

17. “all”: an abstracted feature 

18. ‘nations’: objects 

19. “his”: an object (Jesus Christ) 

20. ‘name’: an object. In the Bible the word “name” is generally used 
as a kind of substitute identification of the personality. 


Secondary symbols (in order of occurrence): “and”, ‘of’, “with”, 
“according to”, “of”, “by”, “from”, “by”, “and”, “for”, “to”, 
“among”, ‘for’. The discussion of the significance of these relationals 
is best treated under procedures 3 and 4 in which we determine 
the relationships between the various processes, objects, and 


abstracted features. 


In following the third procedure, in which we are to determine the 


relationships of the objects to the processes and abstracted features, 


it 


is usually more satisfactory to list the processes and abstracted 


features and then state the objects which participate in or are related to 
such semantic symbols. 


1. 


“declared”: this passive form of the verb has as its grammatical 
subject “his Son” (from verse 3). In languages in which such a 
passive cannot be formed (there are a number of such languages 
in the world), we must determine the semantic objects which are 
related to the active process of “declaring”. On the basis of the 
context we are justified in regarding “God" as the actor of the 
process of “declaring”, “his Son’ or “Jesus Christ’ (verse 3) as 
the first goal, and “the Son of God” as the second goal, in which 
the first and second goals stand in the same relationship to each 
other as subject and predicate of an equational sentence (e.g. Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God). 

“power”: this abstracted feature may be the possession of “the 
Son of God” or it may indicate the manner of the “declaring’’. The 
Greek is ambiguous, so that one can interpret this passage as meaning 
that the Son of God had the power or that the declaration was 
made with power. 

“holiness”: this abstracted feature characterizes the Spirit. 
“resurrection”: Jesus Christ arises from the dead. 


woe 
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“received”: the grammatical subject is ‘“we’’. However, in a high 
percentage of languages it is impossible in this kind of context to 
use the equivalent verb meaning “to receive”. One can always 
receive an object, such as “money”, “cloth”, and “wood”, but to 
receive a process or abstracted feature such as apostleship or grace 
is impossible. The semantic symbol “receive” reflects a kind of 
passive meaning, for the active participant is the one who gives and 
the grammatical subject is actually one of the goals of the process, 
the other goal being the thing received. 

6. “grace”: God is the subject of the process of grace. We are the 
recipients of benefits (i.e. the goal 11 of the process). 

7. “apostleship”: God is the subject of the process of ‘sending forth”. 
“We” are the ones who are sent. 

8. “obedience”: those who obey are the ones “among all nations”. 

9. “faith”: if “faith” is to be interpreted as a process, then the same 
individuals who obey also believe. If “faith” is the body of doctrine, 
then it is the goal of the process of obeying. 


The fourth procedure, which is a kind of extension of the second, 
relates all the meaningful units in terms of the successive layers of more 
inclusive combinations. However, rather than list all the successive 
combinations in their structural order, it is more practical for us to treat 
certain larger units and then suggest ways in which these larger units 
may be combined. In order that we may identify each section in turn, 
we shall give first the AV rendering and then discuss the possibilities 
of translation. 


1. “And declared to be the Son of God with power” 


a. If we employ the passive form of the verb and relate “power” 
as a feature of “the Son of God", we may render this passage 
as “and he was declared to be God's Son 12 having power” (or 
“who was strong’). 

b. If we employ an active form of the verb and relate “power” 
as a feature of the “declaring”, we may translate as ‘and God 
powerfully declared him to be his Son”. The active form requires 
the explicit subject “God”. 

c. If we employ the active form of the verb and relate “power” to 
the “Son”, we could have “and God declared him to be his Son 
who was strong” (or, “his strong Son’’), though we must make 
certain that this form of the translation will not suggest that God 
had another son who was weak. 

d. Still a further possibility consists in a passive form of the verb 
and “power” related to the process of ‘declaring’, e.g. “and 
he was powerfully declared to be God's Son”. 


The word “goal” is used here, even as throughout this entire article, purely in 
grammatical terms and has nothing ts do with theological purposes. 


12 There is rarely any grammatical problem in connection with the possessive relation- 
ship between “God” and “Son” and hence this need not be discussed. 
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. “According to the spirit of holiness” | in 


At first glance this phrase seems quite clear, but further consider- sc 
ation soon reveals how ambiguous it really is. We are not able | It 
to say precisely just how the Holy Spirit is to be related to the hi 
preceding. Is He the agent of the declaration? Is He related to th 
the ‘power’? Frankly, the passage is obscure. In languages in which e 
there is no grammatical equivalent to the phrase “according to’, the hi 
translators have had to say “the Holy Spirit showed this” referring hi 
to the declaration that Jesus Christ was the Son of God. p! 
“By the resurrection from the dead” 


If the Holy Spirit is to be regarded as a kind of secondary agent, ) 
then the resurrection is best interpreted as the means by which the 
declaration was made. The equivalent translation is “by the fact that 
he arose from the dead” (or “from among the dead ones”). 


“By whom we have received grace and apostleship” 

If we treat “grace” and “apostleship’’ as verbal processes (which is 
frequently necessary), we are usually obliged to make “we” the » 
object of the processes and reverse the direction of action (as implied 
in “received’’). If, for the sake of illustration, we use the Bolivian 
Quechua equivalent of “grace”, namely, “to look on for good”, we |. 
may render this clause as “He looked upon us for good and made 
us sent-ones”’. 


5. “For obedience to the faith among all nations” ( 


a. If “faith” is to be interpreted as a qualifying process, we may t! 
translate as “so that people among all nations may believe and 7 
obey”. it 

b. If “faith” is to be interpreted as the goal of the “obedience”, we . 
may translate as ‘so that people among all nations may obey that | c 


which is believed” (or “that which they should believe’’). 


6. “For his name” a 
This last phrase is related to the entire preceding action of receiving t 
grace and apostleship for the obedience of faith. This fact may be 
expressed in many languages by a separate sentence beginning with “ 


a pronoun which would refer to the previously mentioned events, ( 
e.g. “this was for his sake” (or “for him’’). s 
One of the possible translations of these two verses (we are selecting t 
only one from the various alternatives suggested in the preceding , ¢t 
sections) could be, “and he was declared to be God's Son having ¢ 
power. The Holy Spirit showed this by the fact that he rose from i 
among the dead ones. He looked upon us for good and made us t 
apostles so that people among all nations might believe and obey. 2 


his was for his sake”. f 
Detailed analyses of methodologies always seem unnecessarily long I 
and complicated. It is quite impracticable to employ any such methodo- | c 
logy as this to each detail of a translation. Nevertheless, even a brief t 
acquaintance with such an approach will readily convince one of the é 
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importance of such an approach, for by means of it we can systematically 
sort out all the problems and determine the various potential solutions. 
It must be remembered that in our treatments of these difficulties we 
have purposely chosen very complicated passages and have also assumed 
that the language for which we were preparing such an analysis was 
extreme in its tendency to express all processes by verbs. There are. 
however, some languages which present just such problems, e.g. Tara- 
humara, Navajo, and Guajiro, but most languages offer relatively fewer 
problems of this nature. For these latter types one can apply those 
practical phases of the methodology wherever they are helpful and 


pertinent. 
E. A. N. 


A Study of the Words “Curse” and 
“Righteousness” 
A. G. Hebert and N. H. Snaith 


(The following studies are taken from A Theological Word Book of 

the Bible, edited by Alan Richardson and copyrighted 1950 by Macmillan. 

They are used by permission of the publishers, The Macmillan Company, 

. the - and the Student Christian Movement Press Ltd., in Great 
ritain. 


Curse 


This article is divided into three parts: (i) the general meaning of 
“curse”; (ii) the curse attached to crucifixion (Gal. 3:13 f.); and (iii) 
the curses pronounced upon enemies in the Psalms. 

(i) The General Meaning of “Curse”. “Curse” is the contrary of 
“blessing”. As a word of blessing spoken in Jehovah’s Name expresses 
(and also conveys) that which proceeds from his gracious favor—health, 
strength, wisdom, prosperity, success, and all that is comprehended under 
the word shalom (peace), so a curse expresses (and also conveys) 
that which proceeds from his wrath—disease, ill-success, ruin, desolation, 
death. Because the two are felt to be parallel, the word barakh, bless, 
is sometimes used with the meaning of “curse” (presumably a euphemism, 
to avoid the dreadful word): 1 Kings 21 : 10, 13 (Naboth), Job 1:5, 11; 
2:5, 9. The parallel reappears in Mat. 25 : 34, 41. The primary word 
for “curse” is ‘arar. It is used of the blessings and cursings to be 
pronounced respectively from Gerizim and Ebal upon obedience and 
disobedience to God’s commands in Deut. 27. It is, however, Deut. 28 
that deserves to be called the locus classicus for the ideas of the blessing 
and. the curse, every variety. of either being specified is vss. 1-14 and 
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15-68—the latter in the light of the judgment of God upon Israel in 
the exile. In 2 Kings 9: 34 Jezebel is called “this cursed woman” in 
virtue of the word of Jehovah pronounced by Elijah, of doom on king 
Ahab and his house, and on her, after the affair of Naboth (1 Kings 
21 : 21-24); the word “curse” is not used in that passage, but a curse 
is was. Curse on disobedience to the Covenant, Jer. 11:3 and on 
disloyalty to God in general, 17 : 5; cf. vs. 7. Among the other words, 
qalal is used of Shimei reviling David (2 Sam. 16:5-13); of a man 
cursing his father or mother (Exod. 21:17), quoted Mark 7: 10; and 
it is the word used of the curse attaching to every man hanged on a tree 
(Deut. 21:22 f£.). 

(ii) The Curse attached to Crucifixion (Gal. 3: 8-14). When 
Caiaphas decided that Jesus must be crucified, there can be no doubt 
that his intention was to attach to him the curse of Deut. 21 : 22-23: 
“he that is hanged (on a tree) is accursed of God”, so that every Jew 
would regard it as demonstrated that this was not God's Blessed One 
but a blasphemous impostor on whom God had broken out, and would 
say “Jesus is anathema” (cf. 1 Cor. 12: 3). This decision involved much 
risk; Jesus must be condemned by the Sanhedrin first, and then by 
Pilate, and at both points the plan came near to failure. This shows 
that Caiaphas regarded the risk as worth taking; for if it had been 
a matter merely of getting rid of him, it would have been easy to have 
him murdered in the garden of Gethsemane. But the plan succeeded. 
Saul the Pharisee, with the rest, regarded the curse of crucifixion as 
resting on Jesus. He deals, therefore, with this point in Gal. 3 : 8-14. 
There had been God's promise to Abraham, that in him all nations should 
be blessed: this was the final term of God's purpose in history, that the 
Gentiles should be justified through faith (vs. 8). But then there was 
the Curse: God's wrath rested on the sinners who broke his command- 
ments; here he quotes Deut. 27 : 26, and shows how this curse rests on 
all who are under “the works of the Law” (vss. 10-12). Christ, who 
came to bear his people's sin, accepted this curse on himself; and it was 
worked out in the suffering and death which he bore. Thus there was 
indeed a Curse resting on the Crucified; he “became a curse for us” 
in being hanged on a tree, according to Deut. 21: 22-23 (vs. 13). 
But it was impossible that the Son of God, on whom the fullness of 
the divine Blessing rested, should be overwhelmed by the curse. Its 
effect exhausted itself in his death on the cross; and in dying he 
“redeemed us from the curse of the Law”, so that through his re- 
surrection the Blessing of Abraham might be saved for the Gentiles, 
and the messianic gift of the Spirit be poured out upon them (vs. 14). 

(iii) The Curses pronounced upon Enemies in the Psalms. In several 
psalms (notably 69, 109, but also many others, including such a psalm 
as 54) vengeance is invoked upon enemies, and prayer is made for 
all manner of evil things to happen to them. This appears to be, and 
in a real sense is, contrary to the teaching of our Lord that we should 
love our enemies and pray. for those who would do us harm, to his 
example in praying for those who nailed him to the cross “Father, 
forgive them”, and to his act in giving his life as “a ransom for many”. 
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Hence these psalms are regularly held up as marking the contrast 
between the OT and the NT; and the traditional practice of the Church 
in using them in divine worship is widely condemned. The difficulty 
must not be evaded. There is an advance in NT on the teaching of OT: 
“Ye have heard that it was said to them of old time... but I say unto 
you...” The question, however, is not a simple one. The following 
considerations need to be borne in mind: 

(1) Jeremiah is without doubt one of the greatest of OT saints; 
and in the midst of his cruel sufferings for the cause of the Lord he 
breaks out into prayer for vengeance: “Remember how I stood before 
thee to speak good for them... Therefore deliver up their children to 
the famine, and give them over to the power of the sword” (Jer. 18 : 20 
f.; cf. 17:18). He appeals to the Lord's judgment (11:20), and his 
imprecations are upon the Lord's enemies, not personal enemies. Here 
it is necessary to be aware of the great danger which besets the servants 
of the Lord in all ages of simply identifying their cause with God's 
cause and their enemies with his enemies. If Jeremiah escaped this 
danger, it does not follow that all the psalmists escaped it; we, however, 
are not called to sit in judgment on them. 

(2) But then who are the Lord's enemies? In early times it is assumed 
that Israel's enemies, such as Amalek and Moab, are the enemies of 
the Lord: in later times, the ‘ungodly’ who persecute the “poor”. Yet 
the matter is not so simple; the prophets accuse Israel as a whole of 
sin, and they also accuse themselves (Isa. 6:5). One of the words for 
“sin” is pasha’, to rebel; and in rebelling against the Lord Israel took 
sides against him, and the Lord “their saviour” (Isa. 63:8) “was 
turned to be their enemy, and himself fought against them’ (vs. 10). 
The sin of man, and above all Israel's sin, must provoke his wrath. 

(3) F. D. Maurice once spoke of the Bible as “the book of the 
wars of the Lord’; and when we take a view of the OT as a whole, 
we see it as the story of the mighty conflict of the Lord God against all 
that in his world which opposes his will. In this whole conflict, the 
wars of Israel against Amalek and Moab, and the struggles of Jeremiah 
and the psalmists against overpowering enemies, appear as but episodes 
in the Lord's conflict, of which the climax is pictured in Isaiah 59, where 
after a pathetic lament over the helplessness of his people, we read 
in vss. 15-18 how the Lord himself girds on his armor to fight his 
own battles to win victory over his enemies. Who then are Christ's 
enemies? He hates no one, for he has come to reconcile men to God. 
But his wrath blazes out against the scribes with their hardened hearts 
(Mark 3:5), against their manifold hypocricies (Mat. 23), against him 
who leads one of the little ones into sin (Mark. 9:42), and he pron- 
ounces judgment on sinful Jerusalem (Luke 13 : 34 f.). Could Christ then 
accept and use the “cursing psalms”? The answer to this question is not 
“God forbid”; for there are elements in them which belong to his mind. 
He has come to save sinners, not in the first place to judge them (John 
3:17); yet salvation involves judgment, because it is the coming of the 
Light of the World into the world, and men, loving the darkness rather 
than the Light, are thereby judged (vss. 18 f.). There is such a thing 
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as the Wrath of the Lamb. If Christ be thought of as using these 
psalms, all personal vindictiveness (if there is any there) will drop 
away, and the words will express the Lord's wrath against sin, which 
takes form in the mischief and ruin which the sinner by his sin draws 
down on himself. 

(4) Can these psalms then be rightly used in Christian worship? In 
justice to the traditional practice of reciting the whole psalter as it 
stands, it needs to be pointed out that the regular interpretation given 
by St. Augustine and all the standard writers is that the psalms are 
recited as the prayer of Christ and of the members of his body: in them 
is heard the voice of Christ and of his people, praising God and praying 
to him in Christ's name. Therefore when the “cursing psalms” are 
recited, judgment is there being pronounced on all man’s rebellion 
against God, including (for each worshipper) his rebellion and dis- 
obedience; each worshipper must see in them the judgment which his 
own sins have deserved. It is not indeed to be expected that all who 
attend church in these days will understand this; but that means that 
Church people need more help than they usually get about the use 
of the psalms in worship, as indeed about the Scriptures in general. Yet 
even so it may be that psalms such as 101 or 131, in which the psalmist 
professes his own virtue and faithfulness to God—psalms which are 
fully true only when used of Christ, as expressing his Righteousness— 
are more dangerous to the ordinary Christian, whose chief peril is 
self-righteousness, than the psalms which invoke vengeance upon enemies; 
for all Christians know that it is wrong to hate their enemies. 


Righteousness 


The twin Hebrew words tsedeq and tsedaqgah are regularly translated 
by “righteousness” in AV and ERV, though occasionally the rendering 
is “justice”. Originally they signified that which conforms to the norm, 
and for the Hebrews this norm is the character of God himself. The 
idea conveyed by the words is certainly ethical, but there is a steady 
tendency towards the idea of salvation. This is due, in the first instance, 
to the writings of the 8th-century prophets. 

It is true that these 8th-century prophets, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and 
Micah, were ethical prophets, for they insisted with the utmost firmness 
and resolution upon right action and fair dealing between man and man. 
They all make charges of glaring injustice, bribery, and corruption, in 
the courts, and Micah even goes so far as to charge the rich with 
“skinning” the common people (3:2 f.). All four prophets are un- 
animous in condemning the fulsome ritual in the worship of the period 
because it is accompanied with glaring misconduct and sheer wickedness 
(Amos 5:22 £., Hos. 6:6, Isa. 1: 10-15, Micah 6: 6-8, which is from 
the same period if not actually from Micah himself). Nevertheless, to 
say that they were ethical prophets and no more is to say less than 
the truth, because they showed a marked bias in favor of the poor and 
the needy, and this bias is indissolubly bound up with their notions of 
righteousness. In Deut. all these poor and needy who have no helper, 
emerge as the poor, the widow, the orphan, and the resident alien 
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(“the stranger that is within thy gates”, Deut. 5:14). It may well be, 
and doubtless it is the case, that their emphasis on behalf of these 
unfortunates had its origin in the fact that here most of all there was 
need for emphasis. However that may be, this emphasis works out from 
the 8th century onwards in making it more and more clear that if 
God is going to see righteousness established in the land, he himself 
must be particularly active as “the helper of the fatherless” (Ps. 10 : 14) 
to “deliver ‘ needy when he crieth; and the poor that hath no helper” 
(Ps. 72:12). 

Righteousness involves the establishment of equal rights for all, and 
to this extent “justice’’ is a sound equivalent. The word is actually used in 
the sense of giving judgment, and God does judge righteously (Ps. 
7: 8-11), though at the same time it is remarkable how, even in passages 
where God is spoken of as judge, there is the reference to the poor 
and the needy on one side and “the person of the mighty” on the other 
(cf. Lev. 19:15). All this means that if justice be taken to mean no 
more than strict equality, then the word in the main is inadequate. If, 
for instance, the Latin justitia (the regular equivalent in the Vulgate, 
whence the “justice” of the Douai Version) is to be regarded as a sound 
translation of the original words, then it must be understood some- 
times to mean ‘clemency’, “compassion”, as occasionally in Julius Caesar 
and in Cicero. 

The original Hebrew words, therefore, include the idea of God's 
vindication of the helpless, with the result that already in the OT (Ps. 
112:9, Dan. 4:27) they are closely connected with “shewing mercy 
to the poor’. In Isa. 40-55 the full meaning of salvation and redemption 
must frequently be allowed, notably in Isa. 45 : 8, 23; 46: 13; 51:5, 6. 
When Pharaoh says to Moses and Aaron (Exod. 9:27) that “the 
Lord is righteous, and I and my people are wicked”, he is not using the 
words in a truly ethical sense. He means that God has proved himself 
to be the stronger and Pharaoh and his people the weaker—that is, 
God has won the victory in the contest of the plagues. In Zech. 9:9 
the Messianic King is described as being “just and having salvation”. 
The meaning is that he is victorious and has been given the victory, 
the two words being not very distinguishable in meaning. 

But later developments of the words stress the aspect of generosity 
and benevolence to the helpless. There are four cases in the OT where 
the Greek translators have “pity” (Ezek. 18:19, 21, Dan. 4:27, Ps. 
33:5). In Rabbinic writings the Hebrew tsedagah (or its Aramaic 
equivalent) mostly means almsgiving, benevolence. A _ well-known 
illustration of this tendency in NT times is to be found in Mat. 6:1 
where the AV has “alms”, following the Received Text, and the RV 
has “righteousness”, following the Alexandrine Text, but both evidently 
go back to the same Aramaic original, the equivalent of the Hebrew 
tsedagah. When lesus used this word he did not mean ethical 
righteousness; he was following the development which the word had 
reached in his day, and he meant benevolence, almsgiving. Indeed, in 
one Rabbinic writing (Tosephta Sanhedrin, 1:3) the Aramaic word 
is actually contrasted with justice. The history, therefore, of the twin 
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words usually translated “righteousness” in the OT shows that, whilst 
they mean ethical uprightness, they have also a wider content than the 
ethical, and that they gradually develop this emphasis towards the 
meaning benevolence, salvation. 

In the NT the word regularly translated “righteousness” is 
dikaiosuné. The corresponding verb is, with two exceptions (Rom. 6 :7, 
AV, Rev. 22:11), translated ‘justify’. The question arises: Does this 
word always mean righteousness in the ethical sense, or has it anything 
of this wider salvation-meaning which we have seen to be involved 
in growing measure from the 8th century BC onwards, and especially 
in Isa. 40-55 (Deutero-Isaiah)? The words, noun, adjective, and verb, 
are chiefly used by St. Paul. He uses the noun in the double sense, some- 
times in a truly ethical sense and sometimes practically as the equivalent 
of salvation. When he writes of the law of righteousness (Rom. 9 : 31), 
he is referring to the ethical demands of the Mosaic Law, but when 
he uses the phrase “the righteousness of God”, he means that salvation 
which God accomplishes through Christ (Rom. 3:21). Similarly, the 
“belief unto righteousness” of Rom. 10:10 is more accurately “faith 
unto salvation”. In Rom. 6:16 “sin” is contrasted with “obedience” 
after the fashion of the prophets who generally think of sin as rebellion 
against God, and “death” is contrasted with “righteousness”. The 
presumption here is that the Greek word means something to do with 
life, that is, in the terms of Paul, with salvation. In the remainder of 
Ch. 6, the meaning of the word translated “righteousness” actually 
varies between salvation and that standard of Caristian ethics which 
is the outcome of it. We thus see that in the Pauline Epistles the word 
righteousness is used in three main senses: first, of that ethical conduct 
which is demanded by the Mosaic Law; second, of the salvation which 
is the gift of God through Christ; third, of that ethical conduct which 
is demanded of the Christian, that which involves as its minimum 
ethical demands all that is included in turning the other cheek and going 
the second mile, or that which is contained in the statement that we 
are unprofitable servants even though we have done that which it 
was our duty to do (Lk. 17:10). The connection of the Greek 
dikaiosuné (AV, ERV, righteousness) with the idea of salvation is to 
be seen further in the use of the word “justify”. 


A Matter of Viewpoint 


The physicists tell us that all movement is relative, but in any given 
language we tend to view movement from fixed linguistic points. We 
insist that a person “rushes down the road”, for we are intent upon 
viewing the movement from the standpoint of the human actor and we 
regard the road as static and fixed. In the Mixteco language of Mexico, 
one must translate this expression as “to pull the road toward one”. 
The human actor remains the same, but the relationship is utterly different. 
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Bible Numerics 
Oswald T. Allis 


(The following article is taken from Bible Numerics, a twenty-four page 
pamphlet published in 1944 by the Moody Press of Chicago. Dr. Allis 
here makes a thorough examination of the much publicized theory of 
numerical patterns employed to prove the divine authority of the 
Bible. — Ed.) 


Ivan Panin 

Bible Numerics, as it is known and practiced today, is indissolubly 
connected with the name of Ivan Panin of Aldershot, Ontario, who made 
this subject a specialty for more than fifty years. His aim was to 
establish the correct text of the Bible; and his Numeric Greek New 
Testament was published in 1934. Mr. Panin died quite recently at an 
advanced age. A couple of years ago a book was published bearing the 
rather startling title, Astonishing New Discoveries: Thousands of 
Amazing Facts Discovered Beneath the Very Surface of the Bible Text. 
It is by Karl G. Sabiers, M.A., who describes himself as “Author— 
Lecturer—World Traveler’. It has a Foreword by Albert Nobell of 
the ‘““Nobell Research Foundation” and is printed by the Robertson 
Publishing Co. of Los Angeles. The author's claim for his book is 
that it gives “an actual scientific demonstration of the divine inspiration 
of the Bible”; and the reader is assured that this is “the indisputable 
proof you've been wanting!” 1 

It is to be noted that Mr. Sabiers makes no claim to originality. He 
describes himself as a pupil of Ivan Panin, for whose work he expresses 
unbounded admiration. He tells us that for two and a half years he 
made a “general study of Mr. Panin’s work and has personally examined 
and studied many of the 40,000 pages of numeric data” prepared by 
him; this being possible because “Mr. Panin has extended every courtesy 
and has most graciously given the writer access to all of his valuable 
manuscripts and numeric data”. Such advantages should uniquely qualify 
Sabiers to be the proponent and interpreter of the work of Panin; and 
the zeal and enthusiasm of the disciple show his deep appreciation of 
the indefatigable labors of the master. 


I. The Open Numeric Phenomena 

By open phenomena are meant those data in which the numerical 
evidence is plain and incontestable. 
Verses and Sentences 

Anyone who is able to read the Hebrew Bible can count the verses, 
words, and letters of any passage in the OT. If he begins with the 


1Mr. Sabiers is connected with the Angelus Temple (Aimee Semple MacPherson) and 
a graduate of the school. Robertson, the printer of the book, is also connected with 
this group. Albert Nobell’s interest in Numerics is due to the fact that he was converted 
from atheism through the instrumentality of Mr. Panin. It is reported that he has set 
aside $10,000 to be applied to the publication of Mr. Panin’s manuscripts. This is 
apparently what is meant by the Nobell Research Foundation. 
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first verse of Genesis, for example, he finds that it has 7 words (or 
phrases) 2 and 28 letters. Since 7 is sometimes a significant number in 
the Bible (e.g., the 7th day of the week) this discovery is interesting. 
Here the factor 7 appears twice: 7 words, 28 (7X4) letters. Verse 2 
has 14 words and 52 letters. 14 is 7X2. That also is interesting. But 
52 is 7X7+3. There are 3 letters too many, if this verse should have 
7X7=49 letters, as verse 1 has 7X4—28 letters. Verse 27 has 13 
words and 50 letters. 13 is one less than 14; 50 is one more than 49. 
No word in these three verses has as many as 7 letters. 

The facts just stated are obvious facts. What do they mean? If the 
fact that verse 1 is a perfect example of 7’s appearing in both words 
and letters means that its text has been perfectly preserved, are we to 
infer that verse 2 has been imperfectly transmitted to us, because it has 
52 letters? Or does this verse have a different numeric structure? 52 
is 134. Should 13 be regarded as its basic number? The number of 
words is not 13 but 14. Verse 27 has 13 words. Its 50 letters are not 
a multiple of 13 but of 5. Do the 50 letters mean that there should be 
15 words? Do the 13 words mean that there should be 52 letters (134)? 
If the same numeric factor should appear in both the words and the 
letters of a perfectly preserved verse, then verses 2 and 27 are both 
imperfect-their text is corrupt. On the other hand, if this symmetry 
between words and letters means that verse 1 is an especially important 
verse, are we to infer that verses 2 and 27 are relatively unimportant? 
Is the verse which tells us that God created the heaven and the earth 
of more intrinsic significance or more precious than the one which 
declares with emphatic iteration that God created man, created him in 
His own image? 

Turning to the New Testament and taking the first chapter of 
John's Gospel as an example we observe there also some interesting 
facts. Verse 1 consists of 3 brief sentences and has 17 words (5+7+5) 
and 51 letters (14+22+15). 51 is 173. Verse 2 has 7 words but only 
24 (not 28) letters. Verse 6 has 8 words (not 7) and 50 letters (not 49). 
One of its 8 words has 7 letters. Verse 18 has 15 words (not 14) and 
76 letters (not 77). Two of its 15 words have 7 letters each. Verse 29 
has 21 words (7X3) and 93 letters (not 91, which would be 7X13). 
If we divide verse 29 into two parts, taking John’s words, “Behold the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world” by themselves, 
the first part of the verse has 10 words and 51 letters, the second has 
11 words and 42 letters (76). Not one of the 21 words in this verse 
has 7 letters. No one of these four verses shows any obvious numeric 
symmetry between words and letters. The number 7 appears only 
sporadically in them. Are they then all imperfectly preserved? Are they 
relatively unimportant verses? Or, is a different and perhaps far more 
intricate numeric factor concealed in them? 


2In writing Hebrew the definite article, the conjunction ‘‘and’, also certain very short 
prepositions, are joined to the word which follows, pronominal suffixes to the word 
which precedes. Thus, “in the beginning”, “and the earth”, “in his (own) image”, etc., 
are counted as single words. This is not the case in Greek. 
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Words and Names 


A somewhat different class of numeric phenomena appealed to by 
Panin and Sabiers consists in the number of the occurrences of specific 
words or names. Thus Sabiers makes much of the fact that the name of 
Moses occurs 847 times (7X121) in the Bible. He points out that a 
supposedly reliable concordance gives the total as 846, through failure 
to include all of the occurrences in Hebrews. In view of the importance 
which Sabiers attaches to the number 847, it is to be noted that the 
name of Moses occurs once in the disputed passage John 7 : 53-8: 11. 
This means that this one occurrence of the name is required to make up 
the total 847. Without it the number would be only 846. Does this 
prove the genuineness of the passage in question? If it does, we have 
here a very simple solution of a problem which has long perplexed 
scholars. But this solution at once raises the question why this special 
numeric factor (the 7) appears in the occurrences of the name of Moses 
and not in the case of the names of many other Biblical personages. 

The name of Moses’ brother Aaron appears 346 times in the OT 
and 5 times in the NT, a total of 351 times. 351 is one more than 350 
(7X50). 346 is three more than 343 (7X7X7). 5 is two less than 7. 
Is there something wrong with the occurrences of this name? Or, was 
Aaron relatively unimportant? The names of three patriarchs and three 
kings may help to answer this question. Abraham's name occurs 175 
times in the OT, 73 in the NT, a total of 248. 248 is not a multiple of 
7, nor is 73. But 175 is 7X25. Does this mean that Abraham is relatively 
unimportant in the NT? Paul does not seem to have thought so. Isaac 
is named 112 times in the OT, 20 in the NT, 132 in all. 112 is 7X16. 
132 is one less than 133 (7X19) and 20 is one less than 21 (7X3). 
The name Jacob (used of the patriarch and of the tribes descended from 
him) occurs 349 times in the OT, 25 in the NT, 374 in all. 349 is one 
less than 350 (7X50) and six more than 343 (7X7X7). The three kings 
who ruled over all Israel were Saul, David, and Solomon. Saul is 
mentioned 397 times in the OT, once in the NT, making 398. 398 is one 
less than 399 (7X57). David's name appears 1066 times in the OT, 
59 in the NT, 1125 in all. 1066 is two more than 1064 (7X152) and 
1125 is two less than 1127 (7161). The name of Solomon occurs 
293 times in the OT, 12 in the NT, a total of 305. 293 is one less than 
294 (7X76). 305 is three less than 308 (7X44). What do such facts 
as these indicate if not that the exact number of times a name occurs 
in the Bible is entirely meaningless. The fact that Moses is mentioned 
more than 800 times and David more than 1100 times indicates the 
prominent part which they played in the history of Israel and of world- 
redemption. But the precise figures 847 and 1125 have no numeric 


significance whatsoever. 


A Complicated Example of Numerics 


In his 29 page Introduction to the Numeric Greek New Testament, 
Panin has given an example of a really complicated problem in Numerics 
which appears in Matthew 1, and of the way in which it is to be solved. 
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In counting the words in this chapter he has ascertained that the name 
of Christ which occurs once in each of the four verses, 1, 16, 17, 18, 
occupies in the sequence of the total number of words in the chapter 
the positions or places, 4, 246, 275, 282. In other words, at its first 
occurrence it is the 4th word in the chapter, at its last occurrence the 
282nd. These four numbers apparently have no special numeric signifi- 
cance. At least Panin does not point out any. But the total of these four 
numbers is 807. By adding the numbers 4 and 275 together (these are 
the odd numbers, 1 and 3, of the four) and the numbers 246 and 282 
together (the even numbers, 2 and 4 of the four), two further totals, or 
sub-totals, as we might call them, 279 and 528 are secured. Any real 
warrant for this is not apparent. Suffice it to say that these three totals 
give Mr. Panin three additional numbers to experiment with. Beginning 
with 807 he tells us that 807 is (31X13X2)+1 or (8X101)—1 or 
3X 269. If the reader is not familiar with the subject of Bible Numerics, 
he will want to know what is the meaning of the parentheses and of 
the “+1” and “—1” which follow them. Mr. Panin explains this to 
mean that 807 (being 806+1) is the “neighbor” of 806 which is 
31X13X2; and it is also the “neighbor” of 808 (being 808—1) which 
is 8X 101. 807 is itself only 3X 269, a relatively insignificant combination. 
Similarly, 279 is 319 or (8X35)—1 or 3X3X31. For 8X35 is not 
279 but 280. And 528 is (31X17)+1 or 8X2X3X11 or 3X176. For 
31X17 is not 528, it is 527. Why then are the numbers 806 and 808 
referred to together with 807; and the number 280 along with 279; and 
the number 527 with 528? The answer is obviously because 807 has 
no 31 or 8 in it. But 806 has the one (31) and 808 has the other (8). 
279 has 31 in it, but no 8. This is supplied by 280. 528 has an 8 but 
no 31. So the 31 is supplied by 527. Hence, by making use of its 
“neighbors” Panin is able to conclude that the number 807, which is the 
principal total and includes the other two, “is so divided between the 
two odd places, 1, 3, and the even places 2, 4, as to produce all the 
three factors 3, 8, 31, in the division”. 

Thus, Bible Numerics gives a strange meaning to the old saying, 
“A miss is as good as a mile’. As ordinarily understood, this means that 
a miss is a miss, whether the margin of error be great or small. But 
according to Mr. Panin, it would seem a miss of +1 or —1 is almost 
or quite as good as a hit. It isn’t exactly in the family, but it is in the 
“neighborhood”. And so the number 807 can call in the numbers 806 
and 808 to rejoice with it over Mr. Panin’s remarkable discovery! This 
use of “neighbor” numbers, it will be observed, makes it perfectly absurd 
to argue that there is any special significance in the fact that the name 
of Moses occurs exactly 847 times. 


Il. The Hidden Numeric Phenomena 


By hidden numeric phenomena we mean those numerical values of 
words which cannot be determined, as in the cases already discussed, 
by simply counting them, or their letters, or the frequency or places 
of their occurrence, but are based on the numeric value of the letters 
themselves, these letters being now looked upon no longer as letters 
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but as numbers. It is a well-known fact that the Greeks of NT times 
and still earlier used the 24 (originally 26) letters of their alphabet as 
figures (taken consecutively to represent first the digits [1-10], then 
the tens [20-90], then the hundreds [100-800],) with the result that 
Alpha stood for 1 and Omega for 800. Thus the name Abraham (spelled 
Abraam) would have the numeric value 145 (1+2+100+1+1+40). 
By this means every word in the Greek New Testament can be given 
a numeric value; and it is claimed that a similar use of the letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet was made in the case of the OT. 


Genesis 1:1 


We have seen that the first verse of Genesis has 7 words and 28 
letters. These are the open features. The hidden numeric value of the 
verse is quite different; it is 2701, the value of the 7 words lying 
between 86 for the word “God” (Elohim) and 913 for the phrase (written 
as a single word) “in the beginning”. This is because each of the 22 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet is assigned a numeric value lying between 
1 and 400. Let us examine this new array of numeric phenomena. 2701 
is one less than 2702 (7386). So the total for the verse is not a 
multiple of 7. It is only the “neighbor” of such a multiple. Of the 7 
individual words or phrases only one, the word “created” (bara), 
having the value 203, is a multiple of 7 (7X29). So 7 does not figure 
conspicuously as a hidden factor in this verse. But at this point a 
discovery is made. No one of the three words, “God”, “the heaven”, and 
“the earth” is a multiple of 7. But when the numeric values of these 
“three important nouns” are added together (86+395+296) the total 
is 777, a striking number. So Sabiers remarks: “Is it not strange that the 
numeric value of these words is a value which divides perfectly by 
seven?—a value which is an exact multiple of seven? Notice that the 
numeric value of the words is not 776 or 778, but exactly 777. If the 
numeric value were 776 or 778, it would not divide evenly by 7”. Such 
a statement as this raises the question in our minds whether Sabiers 
has mastered the ‘‘neighbor” doctrine of his teacher. 776 and 778 are 
“neighbors” of 777. Perhaps the “neighbors” are ignored or rather 
scorned because they are not needed or helpful under the circumstances! 
Regarding the number 777 Sabiers goes on to say that the number 7 
“occurs in a strange manner beneath the surface, beyond the view 
of those who merely ‘read’ the words or surface of the Hebrew text”. 
It is “mysteriously hidden” and only discovered “by special investigation 
and special counting”. To this the reply may well be made: “Is it not 
strange that no one of the three words which make up this total is 
itself a multiple of 7? ‘God’ misses it by +2, ‘the heavens’ by +3, ‘the 
earth’ by +2. So of course by adding up the 2 and 3 and 2 we get the 
7 which makes the total a multiple of 7. Is it not strange that the 
important word ‘God’ needs the help of the words ‘the heaven’ and ‘the 
earth’ in order to become by this indirect means a multiple of 7? Is it not 
strange that the numeric value of the entire verse is 2701? If it were 2702, 
it would be a multiple of 7. But it is not 2702, nor is it 2700. It is 2701, 
which is not a multiple of 7”. 
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The Biblical “Writers” 


Mr. Panin pointed out some years ago that there are 21 “writers” 
of books “named” in the OT. To this Sabiers, apparently with Panin 
as his authority, adds 5 NT “writers” to make a total of 26 for the 
entire Bible. The names of these 26 writers have a numeric value of 
7931 (7X1133). The reader's attention is called to the fact that the 
OT writers number 21 (7X3). The equally important, though in- 
convenient, fact that the NT writers are 5 and not 7 is ignored. But 
this deficiency for the NT is made up for, it would seem, by the fact 
that the numeric value of these 5 NT names is “exactly” 4123 (7589), 
while that for the 21 OT names is 3808 (5447). 

Let us examine this phenomenon of the Biblical “writers”. Of the 
21 OT writers, there are only three whose names contain the number 7: 
Obadiah (91=7X13), Haggai (21=7X3) and David (14=7X2). Of 
the three the name David needs a word of explanation. Like many other 
names in the OT, including some of the 21, this name is spelled in more 
than one way. In Samuel—Kings, for example, it is spelled in a way which 
gives the numeric value 14. But in Chronicles it is spelled? in a way 
which gives the value 24. This latter value being 10 more than 14 is 
not a multiple of 7, and if we were to add 10 to the total for the OT 
and to the grand total for OT and NT combined, the number 7 would 
then appear as a multiple in neither. Are we then to conclude that in 
several hundreds of occurrences in the OT the name of David is in- 
correctly spelled? 

Many other features found in the OT group of 21 “writers” might 
well be considered. According to “Feature Six’ (Sabiers), of the 21 
names of “writers”, 7 only are “named” in the NT (Moses, David, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Daniel, Hosea, Joel). This ignores Solomon and Jonah, both 
of whom are included in the list of 21 writers and they are certainly 
“named” in the NT. This invalidates three of the ten “features” stressed 
by Sabiers. It is remarkable that both Panin and Sabiers should have 
made such an obvious slip. 


The “Writer” James 


Turning our attention to the five NT “writers”, we notice some- 
thing that is worse than a slip. These writers are James, Peter, Jude, Paul, 
John. Since these are NT writers and their names all appear in the 
NT, their names are either Greek or have a Greek form. We are 
entitled to expect them to be used as they are spelled in the NT. In the 
Greek all five end in “s”; and James, Peter, and Paul all have the 
ending “os” of the so-called second declension. This ending has the 
numeric value of 270. We observe with no little surprise that in the 
case of the names Peter (755) and Paul (781), this ending is included 
in the total. In the case of the name James (i.e., Jakdbos) the ending 


3 Hebrew words were originally written without the vowels. But certain of the long 
vowels were often indicated by a “vowel letter’. In the case of the long “i”, the 
vowel-letter was “y”. This means that David could be written either DWD as in 
Samuel-Kings, or DWYD as in Chronicles. 
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“os” is not counted. With the ending, the name James would have the 
value 1103; without it the value is 833. 1103 is not, as is 833 (7X119), 
a multiple of 7. If used, it would change the total for the 5 NT writers 
and for the 26 Biblical writers to one which would not be divisible by 
7. Why then is this ending omitted in the case of the name James? 


“Place Value” in Numerics 


The examples of hidden numeric values which have been discussed 
are based on the assumption that the numeric use of the Hebrew and 
Greek alphabets is applicable to the linguistic phenomena of the Bible, 
to the OT as well as to the NT. Cogent reasons have been given, we 
believe, for rejecting both the theory and its application. It is to be 
noted, therefore, that Panin does not even stop with what we may 
call the historically accredited method of using these alphabets. In his 
Numeric Greek New Testament Panin draws a distinction between 
“numeric value” and “place value”. What is place value? The place 
value of a letter is, he tells us, its place in the alphabet regardless of 
its numeric value. Thus Omega has, as we have seen, the numeric 
value 800. But Omega is the last letter of the Greek alphabet, which 
has 24 (originally 26) letters. So the place value of Omega is 24. Panin 
gives no proof that the Greek alphabet was ever so used, that Omega 
ever had the value 24 (or 26?). But obviously such a use of it opens up 
another numeric vista, which like the one just considered has almost 
boundless possibilities. Thus, Panin illustrates place value by the phrase 
“Abraham to David” in Matthew 1:17. There are 7 syllables, he tells 
us, in this phrase, which is probably the reason it attracted his attention. 
The numeric value is 1569, which is not a multiple of 7, though the sum 
of its four figures (1+5+6+9) is 21 which is 3X7. But 1569 is a 
“neighbor” of 1568 which is 7X7X2X2X2X2X2, which is ‘a multiple 
of seven sevens with seven factors”. This means, if it means anything, 
that the phrase we are considering is to shine in a reflected light. It is 
not a multiple of 7. It does not have seven 7’s with 7 factors. But its 
“neighbor” has. What more could we ask? But apparently the numericist 
does, in this instance, want something more. So he notes that the “place 
value” of these three words is 119 (34+47+38), which is 7X17. And 
in the place values of the syllables (e.g., Abraam is 1+20+13) various 
interesting features can be discovered. The longest of the 7 syllables 
has the value of 42, which is 7X6. Subtract 42 from 119 and the 
remainder is 77. So 6 of the 7 syllables have, taken together, a place value 
of 77. Furthermore, if we add the two 7's of 77 together, the result 
is 14 or 7X2. This serves to show how “‘place value” can come to the 
aid of “numeric value”, when “numeric value” happens to be found only 
in my “neighbor” of a word or phrase, and not in that word or phrase 
itself. 


Such Phenomena Can Be Found Anywhere 


Finally, since the claim is made by the advocates of Bible Numerics 
that the numerical features they have discovered are distinctive and 
found only in the Bible, it may be well to point out that similar 
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phenomena can be found elsewhere, if we have only the patience and 
perseverence to seek them. We shall confine ourselves to a single pattern 
of alleged numerical structure. Genesis 1:1, “In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth’, having 7 words and 28 (7X4) 
letters is regarded as a striking example of heptadic structure. Since 
this discussion was begun with an examination of the date number 1776, 
we will turn first to the Declaration of Independence. The opening words 
of this famous document are “When in the course of human events” 
(probably relatively few Americans can repeat it verbatim much farther 
than this). Here we have 7 words and 28 letters! We turn next to the 
Constitution of the United States. It begins with the words “We the 
people of the United States’—also 7 words and 28 letters! This may 
seem striking and significant, as if intended to indicate at the very 
outset the great importance of these documents. But let us look a little 
further. In Bancroft’s History we run across these words: “Such was 
the counsel of John Adams” (Vol. viii. p. 37). This sentence is not 
written in italics. It is not especially emphatic. But it likewise has 7 
words and 28 letters! 

Let us now turn to every-day life. Such sentences as the following 
are not at all extraordinary. We have all used them or sentences very 
like them. “We had tea and toast for breakfast”; “They have not had 
their dinner yet’; “They had bread and milk for supper”; “Will you 
please pass me the butter?”; “I would like another cup of coffee”; 
“Hurry, girls, or we'll miss the train’; “The train started as we got 
aboard”; “Their silly talk bored me to death”; I enjoyed every 
minute of the time’. And so on. Every one of these sentences has 7 
words and 28 letters! Does that fact have the slightest significance? 
Does it add anything to their meaning? Does it account in any way 
for their use? Did anyone, unless he was playing a game of logomachy 
or working out a problem in gematria, ever count them to determine 
their numerical structure? Such questions answer themselves. The 
solemnity of the words, “We the people of the United States’, is not 
increased one iota by the fact that the phrase has 7 words and 28 
letters. The words, “I would like another cup of coffee’, do not acquire 
added point and urgency because of this same fact. 

The attempt to find mysterious numerical patterns and values in 
sentences, words, and phrases which have a plain and obvious meaning, 
whether the meaning is sublime or trite or trivial, whether it is found in the 
Bible, or in a masterpiece of secular literature, or in the commonplaces of 
ordinary life, is to say the least a tremendous waste of time and effort; 
and, what is far more important, resting as it does on principles that are 
demonstrably false, it may lead to serious and disastrous consequences. 
A man who rests his faith in the inerrancy of the Bible on Bible Numerics 
is trusting in a broken reed, which if he leans on it will go into his hand 
and pierce it. 
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The Translator at Work 


Wilfred ]. Brandnock 


(The following article is taken from “New Light from New Translations”, 
published by the British and Foreign Bible Society in the first of its 
Jubilee Study Pamphlets. — Ed.) 


How does the modern translator set about his task? Where does he 
begin? If we think of the answer in terms of a book-lined study, of ink, 
pen and paper, of commentaries and quiet leisure, of well-thumbed 
lexicons and of unbroken time for reflection, we do violence to the 
facts. A translator's preparation begins with his first attempts at 
becoming acclimatized in his new surroundings. He learns his most 
important lessons in the market place and the bazaar, in the humiliating 
experience of disciplining his own refractory tongue as it rebels again 
and again against strange sounds and symbols. It continues in his first 
stumbling efforts to conduct Christian worship, to learn the language 
of prayer and to carry out pastoral duties with conviction and sincerity, 
all in a foreign tongue .It requires a mental alertness and sensitiveness that 
misses nothing in the life and culture of the people he would serve. It 
demands the closest possible identification with every type of person, 
Christian and non-Christian. He learns his lessons on the roof-top in 
the morning, in the busy streets in the middle of the day, and by the 
well in the cool of the evening. He talks ploughs and oxen, seeds and 
crops with the farmer, listens to the domestic problems of the troubled 
housewife, tries to follow both sides in disputes of the law court, learns 
to make jokes with the schoolboy and to make himself rich with the 
proverbial wisdom of the village headman. If he is very wise he spends 
long evenings in the dusty villages, listening patiently to the ceaseless 
conversation of the old men. He will hear tales and folklore that derive 
from a hoary past and in the process may recognize that he is having 
his first practical lessons in comparative religion. If he is lucky enough 
to be invited to weddings or birthday ceremonies or any other festive 
occasion, he will be grateful for an opportunity par excellence of gaining 
new insights into the life of the people. 

So much for the preparation of one who hopes to become a translator, 
but if missionaries were to wait until they were expert in this sense, 
how much valuable translation work would remain undone! Almost 
invariably the first tentative editions of single Gospels in new languages 
are the work of pioneer missionaries, who are only too conscious of 
their limitations. They know they are but cutting a path through a 
jungle where some day a high road will be prayed into being. Translation 
work is for them an “extra”, very often fitted in at the end of a long, 
laborious day. Their apparatus is of the simplest: a table, a typewriter, 
an oil lamp, whatever linguistic aids they have been able to gather 
together, perhaps one or two alternative versions of the Scriptures, 
especially where the Greek is not accessible. All this assembled in some 
jungle clearing or village, where in the quiet hours of the night the 
missionary gives himself to the task of pouring his ever-widening 
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experience into the channels of Scripture translation. The whole thing 
is a sublime act of faith. He knows that if his work is to live at all it 
must probably die. He goes forward believing that others will come 
and with riper experience and fuller knowledge produce that series of 
ever-improved versions which in the course of the years must precede 
the really first-rate version. That is one side of the picture. There is 
another. Substantial committees and groups of assessors with full-scale 
technical apparatus, backed by the finest scholarship, do of course 
exist and work at leisure over long years in conditions immeasurably 
better than anything the pioneer translator can ever know. But always 
such arrangements are the final reward of the faith of the pioneers-the 
“much fruit” of that grain of wheat which years before fell into the 
earth and died. 

One would expect that a pioneer translator would almost invariably 
begin with a book of the New Testament, usually a Gospel. It has 
sometimes been said that most non-Christian peoples of the world, and 
certainly those possessing ancient cultures, such as China, India, and 
the Islamic countries, have their own Old Testament, their own prep- 
aration for the Gospel of Christ. However true this may be, it is now 
generally agreed that no people should be deprived for long of the 
essential background to the Gospel in the ancient story of God's dealing 
with the Jewish people. William Carey and his colleagues with 
characteristic vision began their major translations with the New 
Testament, which appeared as Volume V of the Holy Scriptures! Such 
vision has not always been rightly understood or interpreted, but every 
missionary today knows the wisdom and rightness of that approach 
to things. 

We have recognized two broad distinctions in the types of people 
to whom missionaries come, those who have a culture and those who 
have none. By far the greater part of new translation work today is being 
done among so-called primitive peoples whose language has only com- 
paratively recently been reduced to writing, whose communal memory is 
that of the oldest inhabitant, whose religious notions, if any, derive 
totally from fear, ignorance, or instinctive need, and whose tribal life is 
bounded by jungle, sea, desert, or mountain. In the case of peoples 
such as these, as with long-established pagan civilizations, the funda- 
mental problem is the same, how most effectively to establish the 
revealed truth of the Gospel at the very heart of the life of the 
community. 

With ancient cultures like those of India, the missionary task was 
first to find a place for the Bible alongside the mass of ancient Scriptures 
long revered and deeply entrenched in the religious thought and life of 
the people. Hinduism had its established modes of thought, its rich 
and extensive religious vocabulary, its canons of orthodoxy and accepted 
standards for the religious life. So, too, had Islam. In these instances 
the pioneer translator had to come to terms with this background. It 
was with this end in view that after one or two initial ventures, Carey, 
the greatest missionary translator of all time, set himself to the almost 
incredible accomplishment of translating the whole Bible into Sanskrit, 
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g | the sacred language of the Vedas. It meant first of all the compilation 


it of a massive Sanskrit dictionary which he and his colleagues used as a 
2 key to the large family of cognate and derived languages spoken all 
sf over North India. Marshman and Morrison, in adopting High Wenli 
e as the language of their first translations, did something similar for the 
s Bible in China, but these great pioneer efforts were simply a means 
e to an end—to present the Gospel to the masses in their own mother 
e tongue. The rich and varied expressiveness of the languages of these 
y ancient cultures was in part a helpful factor in translating the 
s Scriptures, but this did not diminish in any way the problem of 
2 reacclimatizing that vocabulary in its Christian setting. Though 
e | Carey's Sanskrit opened the door to many Indian vernaculars, in every 


instance the religious terms of ancient Hinduism had to be baptized 
into the service of Christ. One may imagine with what trepidation 
the Hindu equivalents for words like “salvation”, “grace”, and 
“justification” were taken over, for though a confident Brahmin 
pundit might assert that mukti means “salvation” and anugrah “grace”, 
the first translators were only too well aware of the unbridgeable gulf 
between Hindu and Christian conceptions of the meanings of these 
words. To use them at all was a venture of faith not always justified, 
| but wherever it was successful words derived new life and meaning 
from the Christian context into which they were adopted and in course 
of time the element of ambiguity was refined away. The great Arabic 
version and others, such as Urdu, drawing on Islamic tradition, have 
presented lesser difficulty in this matter because of the close parallels 
between their cultural backgrounds and those of the Semitic peoples of 
' the Bible. It has been said of Urdu that it was easier to translate the 
Old Testament into that language than into English, and it may well 
be claimed for that version that it has a naturalness, effectiveness, and 
! beauty all its own. The truth is that the great classic versions of the 
modern missionary movement have grown up side by side with the 
Christian communities which they themselves have nurtured. There 
have been great translators as there are great translations, but in every 
instance the finer the version the more evidently it is seen to be the 
fruit of the labors of many reverent hearts and hands, joined together 
in the service of the Word and bringing new light and knowledge to 
the task as with succeeding generations the community has struck its 
roots more deeply into Christian truth. 


What is Koiné Greek? 


G. Henry Waterman 


It is generally known that the New Testament was written in Greek. 
However, many people do not realize that the Greek of the New i : 
Testament is any different from any other Greek. The popular ex- Me Siiiaas 
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pression, “It’s all Greek to me”, is applied alike to the writings of 
Homer, Plato, or Paul. To say that the New Testament was written 
in Koiné Greek does not help much unless it is understood what is 
meant by that designation. 


The Meaning of the Word Koiné 


The word Koiné is simply an English transliteration of the feminine 
form of the Greek adjective meaning “common”. When applied to the 
Greek language, it has a threefold significance: (1) it indicates the 
language spoken during a definite historical period, namely the period 
extending roughly from 300 B.C. to 300 A.D.; (2) it was “common” 
in the sense that it was common to speakers of Greek throughout the 
entire Mediterranean area of the world during that period; (3) it was 
also “common” in the cultural sense that it was the vernacular speech 
of the common people of that day. 1 


An Historical Development 


Koiné Greek is the Greek of a certain stage in the historical 
development of the language. The history of the Greek language may 
conveniently be divided into five periods: (1) The Mycenean Age, 
the primitive Greek before Homer, from 1500 to 1000 B.C.; (2) The 
Age of the Dialects, from Homer to the conquests of Alexander the 
Great, from 1000 to 300 B.C.; (3) The Age of the Koiné, from the 
death of Alexander to the establishment of Constantinople as the capital 
of the Roman Empire, from 300 B.C. to 330 A.D.; (4) The Age of 
Byzantine Greek, from the establishment of Constantinople as capital 
to its capture by the Turks, from 330 to 1453 A.D.; (5) the Age of 
Modern Greek, from 1453 A.D. to the present.2 Koiné Greek stands 
in the middle of the historical development of the Greek language. 

Before the rise of Alexander the Great, there were a number of 
dialects of Greek spoken by various groups of people who inhabited 
the peninsula between the Aegean and Adriatic Seas. Geographical, 
political and cultural factors helped to determine which dialect might 
be spoken in a given area. The various city-states, made up largely of 
the ancient indigenous people and the early invaders of Greece, were 
separated from each other by mountain barriers which so effectively 
cut off communication with neighboring states that dialectic differences 
could be maintained even when the actual distance between states was 
very small. Those city-states which grew stronger politically were able 
to overcome and dominate sister city-states and to some extent influence 
their language. But a much stronger force than military power was the 
cultural influence of such an intellectual center as Athens. As early 


1See Allen Wikgren, Ernest C. Colwell, and Ralph Marcus, Hellenistic Greek Texts 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947), p. xxii. These authors prefer the term 
“Hellenistic” to refer to the Greek of this period. 


2A. T. Robertson and W. Hersey Davis, A New Short Grammar of the Greek 
Testament (New York: Harper and Bros., 1933), p. 8. 
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as the fifth century before Christ, the intellectual supremacy of Athens 
established Attic as the model for literary composition in Greek. Centuries 
after Attic ceased to be spoken, Greek classicists patterned their work 
in imitation of the Attic of ancient Athens .This was the dialect in which 
Alexander was trained. 


A World Speech 


The conquests of Alexander carried the Greek culture and language 
throughout the world. As a result Greek became the lingua franca, the 
Weltsprache, the world speech, during the era that followed. It was 
not the literary language of the Atticists, those advocates of an artificial 
literary Attic which did not represent the language used by the people, 
that spread so rapidly through the world, but the vernacular of 
Alexander's army. The soldiers in his army, coming as they did from 
all parts of Greece with its differing dialects, were compelled to 
accomodate their speech to the average Greek of the whole group. Not 
only the army of Alexander but also the new communities established 
on the shores of the eastern Mediterranean demanded a common 
language as a medium of communication. Thus there developed out 
of the numerous dialects of ancient Greece a unified language not only 
for Greece but for the world. 

It is difficult to identify the provincial or local elements within this 
common language. It is generally agreed that the dominant source was 
Attic, but that some elements were drawn from other dialects, notably 
the Ionic. 3 The Koiné was not an artificial mingling of various elements, 
but a living whole, like a stream made up of other streams flowing 
into it. All of the source materials for the language spoken in this 
period, the inscriptions, the non-literary papyri recently come to light 
in Egypt, the prose literature of the period, including the Septuagint 
and the New Testament itself, as well as what may be traced back 
from modern vernacular Greek, agree to the striking fact that the 
Koiné Greek was a language which was virtually uniform in almost 
every part of the vast area of the world in which it was spoken. Most 
of the people outside of Greece were bilingual: they undoubtedly spoke 
among themselves in their native language, but they could use Greek 
with almost equal facility, for it was not a language which they had 
painfully acquired in later years, but one which they knew from 
childhood. 


A Language of the Common People 


Any lack of homogeneity in the language was due, not to differences 
of dialect, except perhaps in pronunciation, but to differences of edu- 
cation and background and to the personal idiosyncrasies of those who 
used it. One can hardly expect to find the vernacular speech of an 
age preserved in the prose literature which has come down from it. 
“James H. Moulton, A Grammar of New Testament Greek. Volume I Prolegomena 
(Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1919), pp. 32-33; Wikgren, Colwell, and Marcus, 
op. cit, p. xxiii. 
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It is nearly always true that the common language of a people is but 
imperfectly reflected in its literature, for the writers of literature have 
a style different from the everyday speech of the people. The same 
is more or less true of the inscriptions, whose contents were intended 
to be preserved for future generations to read. But in the papyri, un- 
earthed by the thousands from the rubble heaps of Egypt, we have a 
source which truly reflects the language of the people. Here we find 
love letters, bills, receipts, marriage agreements, law reports, business 
contracts, census returns, and the like. These show a wide range of 
cultural background and literary ability, but they do indicate that the 
Koiné was the language of the common people as well as the cultured in 
the first century A.D. 4 A further corroboration of this conclusion 
is supplied by the study of modern vernacular Greek, which exhibits 
features that may be traced back to the vernacular of the Koiné period. 


The Language of the New Testament 

It was observed long ago that the Greek of the New Testament 
differs strikingly both from the language of the great prose writers 
of Attic such as Thucydides, Plato, or Demosthenes, who lived in the 
centuries before Christ, and from the language of the Greek writers 
of the very period in which the New Testament was written. Various 
explanations were given for this difference. Some insisted that the 
Greek of the New Testament was actually barbaric, of a quality far 
inferior to that of the famous Greek writers of antiquity. Others affirmed 
that the very nature of the New Testament demanded a language 
superior to that of the pagan writers of Greece, a special language of 
the Holy Ghost. Most scholars, however, explained the difference on 
the hypothesis that the New Testament writers were for the most part 
of a Hebrew or Aramaic background, were strongly influenced by their 
Semitic training, and therefore spoke and wrote a sort of Jewish-Greek 
dialect. Similarities of style and vocabulary between the New Testament 
and the Septuagint, the Greek translation of the Old Testament produced 
a couple of centuries earlier, were pointed out as confirmation of 
this view. 

While undoubtedly there is some truth in this hypothesis, it by no 
means accounts for all the differences between the Greek of the New 
Testament and that of other Greek literature coming from the same 
period. The New Testament writers do on occasion translate from the 
Hebrew Old Testament or borrow from the Septuagint, and there may 
be a few places where the writer translates from an Aramaic source, 
but on the whole the language of the New Testament parallels so 
closely the language of the papyri that there can be no doubt that it 
was written in the same vernacular Koiné Greek. James H. Moulton 
declares as follows: 

The new linguistic facts now in evidence show with startling 
clearness that we have at last before us the language in which the 
apostles and evangelists wrote. The papyri exhibit in their writers 


*A. T. Robertson, The Minister and His Greek New Testament (New York: George 
H. Doran Co., 1923), p. 16. 
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a variety of literary education even wider than that observable in 
the NT, and we can match each sacred author with documents that 
in respect of Greek stand on about the same plane. The conclusion 
is that “Biblical” Greek, except where it is translation Greek, was 
simply the vernacular of daily life. Men who aspired to literary 
fame wrote in an artificial dialect, a would-be revival of the language 
of Athens in her prime, much as educated Greeks of the present day 
profess to do. The NT writers had little idea that they were writing 
literature. The Holy Ghost spoke absolutely in the language of the 
people, as we might surely have expected He would. 5 


This then is the language in which our New Testament was written, 
a language which belongs in the living stream of the historical devel- 
opment of Greek from the time before Homer to the present day, a 
language which in the period of the beginning of Christianity was a 
world speech common to the entire area of the Mediterranean world, 
a language which was spoken by the common man on the street as 
well as the cultured man of society; it was in short the language of 
the people. 


Questions and Answers 


1. Question: 


How can one translate the phrase “those who die in the Lord” (Rev. 
14:13)? It is difficult enough to say “those who are in Christ Jesus”, 
but the idea of “dying in someone” is quite impossible. A literal translation 
would never convey the meaning of the original. 


Answer: 


This expression provides considerable difficulties for many translators, 
for the literal rendering of the passage may be either unintelligible or 
give quite the wrong meaning. Some translators have used “those who 
die believing on the Lord” or “those who die trusting in the Lord”. 


2. Question: 


What is the best way of translating ‘ark of the covenant”? We 
have no highly specialized word such as “ark”. In fact, the only thing 
closely resembling this would be the common word “box’’. For the word 
“covenant” we use a term meaning “agreement”, but how can we put 
these two words together to convey the meaning which the phrase 
should bear? 


Answer: 


The difficulty in your language is not very different from what one 
finds in many languages. A word with the connotations of “ark” is very 


5 James H. Moulton, op. cit., pp. 4-5. 
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seldom found. The cultural equivalent in some regions is the medicine- 
bundle, commonly kept by shamans and used in various healing and 
religious ceremonies. However, the employment of the term ‘medicine- 
bundle” is open to serious question, especially since the form is so 
completely different. The description of the tabernacle and the temple 
in the Old Testament would be impossible if one used the phrase meaning 
“medicine-bundle”. 

The proper answer to the problem of translating “ark of the covenant” 
is more or less implied in the supplementary information given to the 
question. Numerous translators use “box” as the equivalent of “ark”. 
Likewise a common rendering of “covenant” is “agreement’’. However, 
as the question implies, it would be difficult or impossible to convey 
any adequate meaning by the phrase “box of the agreement”. In instances 
in which one cannot combine such terms as “box” and “agreement” in 
such a short phrase (in which the second item modifies the first in a 
rather general way, e.g. “agreement box’’), it is often possible to supply 
the proper relational item by means of a verb, e.g. “the box that shows 
the agreement”. 


3. Question: 

In Luke 9 : 28 it says, ““He took Peter and John and James, and went 
up into a mountain to pray”. In our translation we must specify whether 
the text means that only Jesus intended to pray or whether he intended 
the others to pray. Combined with this idea of intention is a consideration 
of whether Peter, John, and James actually did pray. Are we to indicate 
that the disciples also prayed, or is it more correct to assume that they 
did not? 


Answer: 

Since verse 29 reads ‘and as he was praying”, it is probably better 
to assume that the disciples did not pray. At least we learn from 
verse 32 that the disciples were heavy with sleep, and it is unlikely that 
they were praying. 


4. Question: 

The King James Version in Luke 9: 32 reads, “But Peter and they 
that were with him were heavy with sleep: and when they were awake, 
they saw..."" What are we to understand by this? Did the disciples 
actually go completely to sleep and then wake up? Other translations 
seem to imply something different. 


Answer: 

The Revised Standard Version reads, “Now Peter and those who 
were with him were heavy with sleep but kept awake, and they saw...” 
This seems to be a much better rendering of the Greek. However, Moffatt 
translates, “Now Peter and his companions had been overpowered with 
sleep, but on waking up they saw...”; and Goodspeed reads, “Peter and 
his companions had been overcome by sleep, but waking up they saw...” 
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5. Question: 

We find it almost impossible to say “son of peace” (e.g. Luke 10: 6). 
Of course, we could put the words together, but they would not mean 
a thing to the indigenous speakers. If we are to convey the meaning of 
the Semitic idiom, we must find some other way of expressing this idiom. 
What might we use? 


Answer: 

The Semitic idiom consisting of “son of...” is a constant source of 
difficulty for the translator, so it is not at all strange that you have 
encountered trouble in rendering it adequately. Of course, the basic idea 
is “one who has the quality of peace”, but this is an abstract type of 
expression and is difficult to reproduce effectively and meaningfully in 
many languages. In the Navajo language of the southwest United States, 
this passage is rendered “one who says ‘Peace’.” This idiom fits the 
cultural pattern perfectly and provides an excellent parallel, for the 
Navajos do say “Peace” to one another. Hence in combination with 
Luke 10:5 (“Whatever house you enter, first say, ‘Peace be to this 
house!’”", RSV), the rendering of “one who says ‘Peace’” is very 
satisfactory. 


6. Question: 


In the translation of “he who does not gather with me scatters” (Luke 
11:23) we must distinguish in the word “scatter” whether we are 
dealing with grain or sheep. Does the Greek word specify just what 
is implied in the metaphor? 


Answer: 


The Greek word skorpizé has a very wide area of meaning. It can 
be used of scattering almost anything, e.g. people in John 16 : 32 (“when 
you will be scattered”), or blessings in 2 Cor. 9:9. It is also used of 
sheep in John 10:12 (“the wolf... scatters them”). 

It seems to me that the figure of grain is not too satisfactory, for 
the scattering of grain in the process of sowing is a valuable procedure. 
Furthermore, the scattering of sowing and the gathering of harvest are 
not contrary to each other, but only supplementary. It would appear 
that the best metaphorical base would be found in a verb which would 
imply the scattering of sheep. If the people are sheep-herders, they will 
certainly understand the contrast between those who try to gather the 
flock together and those who attempt to scatter the sheep. 


7. Question: 

In our translation we must distinguish in all verb forms whether the 
action is to be regarded as occurring just once or whether it is continued. 
Hence, in translating the commands: “ask... seek... knock” (Luke 11 : 9) 
are we to understand that the person is admonished to keep on asking, 
seeking, and knocking or is he to do it just once? To continue to seek 
spiritual blessings might seem like importuning God, but on the other 
hand everything in the context would seem to imply that one should 
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not cease to ask, seek, and knock. Does the Greek give any clues to 
the right interpretation? 


Answer: 

In many instances the Greek is almost as ambiguous as any other 
language, but in this particular detail of contrast between single vs. 
continuous action the Greek gives us clear distinctions in most of its 
forms. The verbs translated “ask”, “seek”, and “knock” are all present 
imperatives in Greek and these indicate clearly that one is to continue 
such a process. If the Gospel writer had wanted to specify the single- 
action aspect of the verb, he could have used the aorist forms, which 
indicate a so-called punctiliar type of action, i.e. something which is to 
be done just once or something which is to be regarded as a single 
unit of action. 


8. Question: 

We have two words which distinguish between (1) the sky (or 
heavens) and (2) the abode of God (heaven). What are we to do in 
Rev. 13 : 13 where it says that the Beast works great signs, ‘even making 
fire come down from heaven"? If we translate a term which implies “the 
abode of God”, it would seem that the Beast was able to steal fire 
right from God's house, and accordingly there are all kinds of theological 
implications involved. However, if ‘“heaven’’ may be translated here as 
“sky”, the miraculous nature of the event remains, but there are not the 
numerous other difficulties which we would encounter in the use of the 
phrase which signifies ‘the abode of God”. 


Answer: 

It would seem very much better to use the word meaning “sky”. 
The Greek ouranos means both “sky” and “the abode of God”. Only 
the context reveals which of the meanings is intended. Some persons 
have tried to insist that the singular of ouranos “heaven” has some very 
different meaning from the plural ‘heavens’ but there seems relatively 
little basis for this. The use of the plural reflects the Hebrew plural 
shamayim “heavens” or “heaven”. 

E. A. N. 


Difficult Words and Phrases 


Mediator 

Almost all cultures have certain types of “mediators”, i.e. individuals 
who act as go-betweens in order to arrange social and economic affairs. 
In some areas of the world such mediators are in great abundance, 
especially as arrangers of marriage contracts and as negotiators of 
business deals. On the other hand, there are some regions where such 
mediation is relatively limited. In many instances the names which are 
used to designate such mediators are of such a specialized meaning that 
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they do not readily fit into other contexts and hence are unusable for 
Bible translating. Accordingly, it is sometimes necessary to employ a 
general descriptive term or phrase which will indicate the type of activity 
without specifying precisely the semantic area in which this activity is 
carried out. Some translators have unwittingly called Jesus “an arranger 
of marriages’, for they employed a word for “Mediator” which denoted 
only one who was a go-between for matrimonial affairs. Similarly, in 
other translations Jesus is called a kind of ‘‘commission man”, since the 
term employed connotes primarily one who negotiates business deals. 

In order to avoid the improper denotations or connotations, one may 
use a kind of neutral descriptive expression. For example, in Totonac, 
a language of central Mexico, one may call a mediator ‘one who speaks 
on behalf of another”. In the Piro language of Peru the type of activity 
of the mediator is made somewhat more specific by the descriptive phrase 
“one who arranges good on behalf of another’. Either one of these 
phrases is very adequate. 

In many instances there is already some term in use by the people. 
If there are no specialized connotations which make the expression un- 
acceptable, it should certainly be used. In the Mezquital Otomi of 
Mexico there is the phrase “one who stands in the middle’. This ex- 
pression has a specialized meaning, but it is neutral as regards conno- 
tations. In the Zoque language of southern Mexico a mediator is ‘‘one 
who speaks-enters”. This compound verb expression ‘speaks-enters” 
indicates both position (i.e. entering in between two persons) and 
activity (i.e. speaking). 


Love 

Any translation of “love” must first take account of the Greek words 
which are translated “love” in the New Testament. In Greek there are 
three principal words which are rendered as “love”: erad, meaning 
physical passion (not occurring in the New Testament), phileé, meaning 
affection or devotion as the result of association and companionship, and 
agapa6, meaning heartfelt appreciation based upon the recognition of 
worth and value. It is a mistake to think of phileéd as describing only 
human love and agapaé as relegated to divine love. Both words may 
describe very superficial and very profound types of love. There is no 
essential difference in the intensity of the love described. The difference 
rests in the quality or nature of the love. 

One important clue to the difference in the New Testament rests 
in the fact that nowhere are people commanded to love one another with 
the verb philed. Not even husbands and wives are admonished to exhibit 
this type of love, for philed is not subject to command. It is the natural 
response of the heart as based upon association and companionship. 
However, the love of agapaé can be commanded, for it consists in 
recognizing the value and worth in others. 

While in Greek our problem is largely one of distinguishing closely 
between near synonyms, in many other languages the difficulty consists 
in finding any term which is adequate to denote human affection and 
love without certain connotative overtones of sex. This must not be 
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interpreted to mean that one can never use a word for “love” which also 
includes sexual attraction, but it means that in many instances such a 
word is not usable since the context would not be sufficient to indicate 
that non-sexual relationships were being described. 

Some missionaries have reported that a term for “love” simply does 
not exist in a language because the people have no capacity for love. 
One is inclined to doubt such reports, since in every instance in which 
the problem has been sufficiently investigated an adequate expression 
for “love” has been found. However, it is often true that one cannot 
find an isolated word which will have the corresponding meaning, but 
one must employ an entire phrase. This is true of the Tzeltal and Tzotzil, 
closely related Mayan languages of southern Mexico. “Love’’ has to be 
translated as “to hurt in one’s heart’. This might appear to some to 
be inadequate as a translation for ‘love’, since we conceive of “love” as 
a joyous, rather than a painful experience. However, the Tzeltal and 
Tzotzil idiom is based upon a subjective analysis of the reaction which 
is produced by the sympathetic nervous system, causing certain intense 
feelings in the viscera. There is a very fine line of distinction between 
intense joy and pain, and there are certain aspects of “love” which 
seem to cover both areas of meaning. The Tzeltal and Tzotzil expression 
is based upon quite an accurate subjective evaluation of emotional 
reactions. On the other hand, the Conobs, another Mayan tribe just to 
the south in Guatemala, say that when one loves, “one’s abdomen dies”. 
This combines the concept of pain with the feeling of deprivation which 
is so closely associated with the psychological experience of love. 

Certain aspects of love involve the feeling of possession and transfer. 
In the Habbe language of West Africa, “I love you” is translated as 
“I put you in my heart”. This involves looking upon love as an egocentric 
acquisitiveness. We do not mean by this any judgment against the use 
of such an idiom. It is perfectly intelligible and fits many of the Biblical 
contexts with accuracy and spiritual value. However, the Habbe idiom 
does reflect the egocentric viewpoint. In contrast with this the Zapotec 
dialect of Mitla, Mexico, describes “I love you” as “my liver goes away 
with you”. This is the opposite to the egocentric viewpoint of the Habbe. 
However, this does not mean that one idiom is all right and the other all 
wrong. They are just opposite sides of the same emotional “coin”. 

The emotion of love need not be associated entirely with some part 
of the viscera. In the Uduk language of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
“love” is translated as “being good to the eye’. This is not too far 
from the meaning of the Greek agapad, which connotes the recognition 
of worth and value in the object of love. In the Navajo language “love” 
is described as ‘one thinks about it much”. The idiom describes still a 
different phase of this all-powerful emotion. 

It would be quite wrong for us to judge these various idioms primarily 
in terms of the words or phrases which we have used to translate them. 
The difficulty is that no translation can do justice to the areas of meaning 
covered by the corresponding words in the native language. For example, 
the Conob expression “one’s abdomen dies” appears to be crude, but the 


Conob word c’ul means not only abdomen but the very center of the 
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emotional and intellectual life. It is almost synonymous with the affective 
personality, and as such is regarded by the Conob speakers as more 
meaningful and attractive than “heart” is to us as English-speaking 
persons. However, despite the lack of equivalence in translated metaphors, 
there are many suggestive features which may be used to ferret out 
equivalent words or phrases in other languages. They may become the 
keys which introduce us to the treasure houses of idioms possessed by 
other languages. 


Flesh 

There are few words which give any more trouble than “flesh”. In 
religious contexts in English it has such a specialized sense and seems 
so much a part of our religious heritage that we do not realize how poorly 
adapted a literal translation may be in other languages. More than one 
translator has rendered ‘they two shall be one flesh” (Mat. 19:5) as 
“the two people shall become one piece of beef”. The local equivalent of 
“flesh” may mean only meat which is purchased in the markets. The 
solution to this type of problem is usually to be found in the use of 
“body” to correspond to “flesh’’ when the context indicates that there 
are no moral values or judgments involved. For example, this phrase in 
Mat. 19:5 can often be translated as “the two people shall become one 
body”. However, this translation may be regarded by some as a contra- 
diction in fact, for after all it is not a description of an actual event, 
but is metaphorical. For that reason it has been translated in the 
Zacapoaxtla dialect of Aztec as “the two shall have, as it were, one 
body’. The phrase ‘‘as it were’’ makes a simile out of the metaphor, but 
it does not change the essential meaning, but makes the entire expression 
more intelligible. 

There are some languages in which the word “flesh’” may have 
special connotations. In Cuicatec, a language of southern Mexico, the 
phrase ‘‘will of the flesh” (John 1:13) refers to a prostitute. However, 
the use of “will of the body” is perfectly proper and adequate as a 
translational equivalent. 

In certain instances the word “flesh” seems to be inadequate, since it 
refers to only one part of the body. In Mixteco, a language of Oaxaca, 
Mexico, it was found that ‘confidence in the flesh” (Phil. 3:3) had 
to be translated as “believe in what the flesh and bones can do”. The 
combination ‘flesh and bones” is equivalent to body. However, “flesh” 
alone would mean only the muscle and is not the metaphorical equivalent 
of the Biblical “flesh”. 

Even the word “body” (or some metaphorical substitute for it) may 
prove inadequate in some languages. In Mazatec, also a language of 
southern Mexico, the passage “in my flesh dwelleth no good thing” (Rom. 
7:18) had to be rendered as “in me myself there is no good thing”. 
The clue and justification for this type of identification of “flesh” with 
“self” is to be found in the first part of the verse “in me, that is, in 
my flesh”. 

In the Luvale language of central Africa neither “body” or “meat” 
can be used in many contexts. The connotations make them unacceptable 
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when one wishes to speak of the ‘flesh’ as the equivalent of the “natural 
man” in distinction to the “spiritual man”. To translate this meaning of 
flesh the Luvale has cisemwa cahamvu “what pertains to birth on the 
earth” (i.e. the earthly nature). The contrast with this is cisemwa camwilu 
“what pertains to birth in heaven” (i.e. the spiritual nature). 

In the New Testament there are three principal areas of meaning 
covered by sarx: (1) “flesh” as the soft substance of the animal body 
and metaphorically as the entire body, (2) as an equivalent of a living 
creature (corresponding to the Hebrew baSar), and (3) as a metaphorical 
substitute for the physical nature subject to sensation and desire, either 
with or without ethical implications. Such an extensive area (or related 


areas) of meaning must be represented by a number of different words . 


in other languages. 


E. A. N. 


Information-Correspondence and the 


Translation of Ephesians into Zoque 
William L. Wonderly 


The purpose of this article is to discuss some of the problems that 
arise in the translation of Scripture into a non-European language, and 
to show how certain of the difficulties have been treated in the translation 
in Zoque, an indigenous language of southern Mexico. 1 


Problems of Information-Correspondence in Translation 


The translation of Holy Writ is a specialized branch of translation 
in general; it is one which, as every conscientious translator must realize, 
is fraught with grave responsibilities as well as rich rewards. To a 
greater extent than for any book of mere human authorship, the translator 
of the Bible feels obliged to produce a version that will faithfully re- 
produce the sense of the original; he endeavors to heed the admonition 
of Rev. 22:18, 19 to neither “add unto” nor “take away from” the 
words of Scripture. This warning was given “unto every man that heareth 
the words of the prophecy of this book", and hence would seem to refer 
more primarily to matters of faith and practice than to techniques of 


translation; but it is a most salutary standard for the translator to keep | 


before him as he seeks divine guidance for his task. 
Nevertheless, every translation from one language A into another 
language B, if it is to be understood by the speakers of B must inevitably 


1The Zoque translation work has been done by the author and by Roy and Margaret 
Harrison. Portions published to date by the American Bible Society are Mark (1948), 


Epistles of John (1950), Philippians (1952), and Galatians-Ephesians (1952). For a } 


brief discussion of problems in translation from Zoque into English, see William L. 
Wonderly, “Zoque VI: Text” (to appear in the International Journal of American 
Linguistics, Vol. 18, 1952). 
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exclude certain items and introduce certain others. This is due to the 
very nature of translation itself and to the simple fact that A and B 
are different languages with different grammatical and lexical structures. 
It is the translator's task to keep such excluded or introduced items at a 
minimum and to prevent them from attaining the proportions of heresy, 
or lack of intelligibility, or other serious perversions of the original sense. 
Some of the types of changes that are necessary may be illustrated by 
a few of the problems that appear when the languages A and B are 
Greek and English respectively; then by some of the similar but more 
startling problems that appear when language B is an aboriginal language 
such as Zoque. 

The Greek text of the New Testament contains certain items of 
information? that are obligatory in Greek grammatical and lexical 
structure but which in English structure are either absent or can be 
translated only by rather awkward circumlocution; in our standard English 
versions these generally appear as omissions in the translation. For 
example, the present and aorist imperatives of Greek are usually translated 
equally as simple commands; the information regarding the continuative 
or punctiliar character of the action commanded is excluded from the 
English translation. Another example is in Eph. 1 : 8, where the relative 
pronoun hés is feminine, referring it to the feminine charitos “grace” of 
verse 7 and not to the masculine ploutos “riches”; but the translation of 
the pronoun by English “which” excludes this information and leaves 
the reference ambiguous. (The Spanish Valera version of this passage 
similarly excludes the gender information in translating the relative 
pronoun by que, but renders the reference unambiguous in the end by 
the use of the singular verb sobreabundé which refers the pronoun to 
the singular gracia and not to the plural riquezas—i.e. it compensates 
for the omission of the gender by introducing a number contrast not 
present in the Greek text, whose nouns are both singular). An example 
of the exclusion of lexical information is in the translation of both logos 
and hréma by “word”; a contrast of meaning is present in the Greek 
but absent in the translation. So also in the translation of both agapaé 
and phileé as ‘love’; the exclusion of the contrast between them in the 
English of Jn. 21 : 15-17 is a classic instance. Examples of information 
excluded in the process of translation could be multiplied. They include 
other cases in which the English Bible shows ambiguities not present in 
the Greek, and cases where the English translation fails to bring out the 
full force of the Greek. 

On the other hand, English makes certain obligatory distinctions 
which in the Greek text are absent because they represent contrasts that 
are either optional or non-existent in Greek structure. These distinctions 
appear in the English translations as additional items of information, 
introduced perforce by the translator because of English grammatical or 
lexical structure. For example, the Greek preposition en is, in certain 


*For a brief but suggestive technical discussion of translation in terms of information 
and pseudo-information (terms borrowed from communications engineering), see pp. 
357-62 of C. F. Voegelin, “Culture, Language, and the Human Organism” (South- 
western Journal of Anthropology, Vol. 7, pp. 357-73, 1951). 
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contexts, ambiguous as to means vs. location; in its translation in Acts 
1:5 as “in” (ASV) and as “with” (AV, RSV, ASV marg.), a contrast 
has been introduced which was absent in the original but which is 
obligatory in English. The varying translations of en here and else- 
where have, by introducing this contrast, added fuel to the fire of 
controversy about baptism. Another type of introduced contrast is seen 
in the translations of the Greek participles, which are frequently 
translated by English dependent clauses containing introduced information 
regarding time, causation, etc. The participle anastaurountas ‘‘crucifying” 
in Heb. 6:6 is translated with an introduced factor of causation in the 
AV and ASV (“seeing they crucify”) and also the RSV (“‘since...”); 
it is translated as showing simply temporal simultaneity in the ASV marg. 
(“the while...""). Here again the theological implications of the different 
renderings are considerable, this time with respect to the Calvinist vs. 
Arminian interpretations; but the difference is introduced by English 
structure and does not exist in the Greek. The time factor introduced 
in the varying translations of pisteusantes “believing” in Acts 19:2 as 
“since ye believed” (AV) and “when...” (ASV, RSV) is another 
instance where not only a grammatical relationship but a theological 
controversy is involved. A lexical example of introduced information is 
in the translation of paraklétos as “comforter” or “counselor” in Jn. 
14:16 and as “advocate” in!Jn. 2:1; the English translations show a 
contrast which, though validated by the contexts, does not exist in the 
Greek word itself. Examples of introduced information could be multiplied. 

When languages A and B are historically and structurally related, 
as are Greek and English, the items excluded or introduced in this 
manner do not cause serious trouble (although they are important enough 
to constitute the chief reason why Bible scholars find it worthwhile to 
work with the original languages). This is because both languages, despite 
their differences, still have convenient (obligatory or optional) ways of 
indicating many of the same categories of meaning. It is when language 
A is a European language such as Greek or English and language B 
is one with a structure differing widely from that of the European 
languages, that the translator finds more striking (and sometimes 
embarrassing) problems in producing a version faithful to the original. 
The lack of information-correspondence appears at quite different points 
in the translation, and may affect categories of meaning that translations 
into European languages are able generally to hold inviolate. The 
information that is unavoidably introduced includes that of certain 
categories of aspect, mode, person, etc. that are obligatory to language 
B but in language A are not marked linguistically; if discoverable at all 
they are to be found only in the immediate or more remote contexts. 
Some of this new information has to substitute for certain of the original 
items of information in the text of language A when such items are 
categories of meaning that do not exist in language B. 3 


- 


3 Strictly speaking, all translation is the substituting of lexical and grammatical forms } 


of language B for similar but non-identical (as regards meaning) forms of language A: 
thus there is always, throughout any translation, a greater or lesser loss or gain in 
information content. 
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A secondary result of all this is that the translation into such a 
language may be considerably longer than the original; for in preserving 
as much information as possible from language A (sometimes by circum- 
locution) and in introducing such additional contrasts as the structure 
of B requires, the translator almost inevitably produces a version whose 
total information content (including repetitions of information) is greater 
than that of the original text of language A. 

It is thus for such languages as these that the translator is faced 
with an especial need for exegetical accuracy, and particularly for ex- 
tending his exegesis to include criteria from the remoter contexts of the 
original. When items must be introduced in the translation it is usually 
possible, from the immediate or remote context, to determine which of 
certain possible items are legitimate. Frequently the added items of 
information are simply repetitions, for grammatical completeness or for 
relief of ambiguity, of information contained elsewhere in the context. 
For example, the participle “beloved’’ in Mk. 1:11 requires, for its 
translation in Zoque, information as to the subject of the action; we 
translated, “You are my Son the one I love”, taking the first person 
subject as most in keeping with the context. Again, Zoque has no regular 
passive voice; except for certain specific verbs the doer of an action must 
be stated and the form is active. Hence in Mk. 2:5, “thy sins be forgiven 
thee” appears in Zoque as “I forgive you your sins”; the introduction 
of a first person subject is justified by verse 10 of the context, where 
Jesus asserts that He is the one having power to forgive. In languages 
that have an obligatory distinction between inclusive and exclusive of 
the first person plural, the translator must of course introduce the in- 
clusive-exclusive contrast whenever a first person plural pronoun is 
translated; usually the context will give the clue but often not the direct 
information, which then has to be supplied anyway in order to say 
something. 

Occasionally the translator is obliged to introduce items of infor- 
mation that are entirely absent from the original text. Such pseudo-infor- 
mation is unavoidable when language B requires information that not only 
is absent from the text and immediate context, but is unobtainable from 
the remoter context of the original. In such cases, the translator should 
draw, whenever possible, from sources of general background of Biblical 
culture and history. We did something similar to this in the Zoque 
translation of Mk. 1 : 16: for “brother”, Zoque lexical structure requires 
the information as to whether the brother is older or younger; the two 
possible words are atzi “older brother” and potzo ‘‘younger brother (or 
sister)". For the Zoque translation we chose potzo, thus introducing 
the “younger” information arbitrarily as far as the context goes, but 
supported in part by the tradition that Simon Peter was among the 
older if not the oldest of the disciples and hence Andrew may have 
been younger than he. 

When items must be excluded from the translation of specific forms, 
it is usually possible to reintroduce the information in other forms in the 
immediate context when necessary. For example, English grammatical 
structure excludes gender information from its plural pronouns; our 
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English versions accordingly introduce the noun “women” in Phil. 4:3 | 


where the Greek original (as also the Valera Spanish) has simply a 
feminine plural pronoun as object of the verb “help”. The Zoque 
translation of this passage follows suit, and for a like reason. Similarly, 
in the Zoque of Mk. 1 : 30, 31, since neither the noun mo?ot ‘‘parent- 
in-law” nor the pronouns are sex-distinctive, the noun for “woman” is 
introduced in verse 31 to compensate for the loss of the gender inform- 
ation. However, in Mk. 1:16 as mentioned above, although poftzo 
“younger sibling” is not sex-distinctive, no compensation is made for 
the loss since the men’s names and the general context leave no doubt 
as to their sex. 

Zoque verbs show their subject and object persons by prefixes, 
frequently supplemented by pronoun enclitics. Neither prefixes nor 
enclitics distinguish number; usually (though not obligatorily) plurality 
is marked by a suffix that may refer either to the subject, object, or 
both. Thus in the verb fiamjayaju of Mk. 8:21, the suffix -yaj- marks 
third person plural, but excludes the information as to which item is 
pluralized: the meaning is either “he said to them”, “they...him”, or 
“they...them”. In this passage the distinction lost in translating the verb 
with its pronouns can be compensated for by reintroducing the information 
in the shape of a noun subject or object; the Zoque translation introduces 
“Jesus” as subject, although it also would have been satisfactory 
to have introduced “the disciples’ as object. In the following verse 
(8:22), faminjayajpa may mean “they brought him to him”, “he...to 
them”, or “they...to them”; here the Zoque translation restores the ex- 
cluded information by introducing “Jesus” as object of the verb. 

It is in such cases as these, and others more difficult, that divine 
guidance—one might almost be tempted to say inspiration—is needed; 
for Scripture translation becomes a process of recasting a revealed body 
of information regarding the Infinite (which even in the original texts 
is limited by the finite categories of human speech) into a language whose 
structure obliges one to indicate another set of finite categories. These 
new categories, though capable of expressing facets of infinite truth, are 
a different set from those present in the original revelation of that truth; 
and it humbles the translator to realize that the divine revelation itself 
must reach his readers and hearers in a form that has been modified 
by them. The translator does not claim nor expect divine inspiration for 
his version in the sense that we claim it for the original texts; we 
consider the canon of revelation to be closed. And yet, just as one 
translating a contemporary author may determine by consultation with 
him which items of information can more safely be excluded and which 
may be introduced with the author's approval, so it is reasonable to 
expect that the devout and prayerful Bible translator will be led of God 
in his task, and that part of the forcefulness inevitably lost from the 
original may be compensated, as it were, by some of the very items that 
inevitably, but yet under divine guidance, have to be introduced. 
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“Why do you not Believe?” 


“Why do you not believe?” the missionaries among the Pame Indians 
of Mexico inquired of the people. 

“Because we do not want to believe’, the people insisted. 

“But has God spoken the truth?” 

“Indeed, all that He has said is true’, the people replied. 

“Then, you must surely believe it’, the missionaries continued. 

“No, we do not want to believe”. 

“But you already believe, for you told me that you admit that the 
Good News is true”. 

“Yes, it is true, but we do not want to believe”. 

And so the conversation would go on and on. What was the problem? 
It was one of which the missionaries were well aware, but how could they 
explain? In the Pame language there was only one word meaning both 
“believe” and “obey”. The people would acknowledge the truth of some- 
thing, but to say that they believed it would be quite different, for that 
would necessitate obedience, a step which they were not prepared to take. 

Perhaps the fact that we have in English two words “to believe” 
and “to obey” makes it too easy for us to claim assent to the Gospel 
teaching and yet never commit ourselves to the significance of what real 
belief and faith implies. For the Pames intellectual assent is not enough; 
and it should not be enough for us. 


What is A Long-Eared Animal 


The translator in one Indian language of Latin America had studiously 
avoided the use of any borrowed words. He was determined to “purify” 
the native language of any and all contamination by Spanish, and so he 
refused to use the Spanish word burro to translate “ass”. Rather than 
employ the Spanish borrowing in the passage which describes Jesus riding 
into Jerusalem, the missionary made up the descriptive phrase ‘a long- 
eared animal”, thinking that everyone would realize that he was talking 
about a burro even though he used another phrase. The readers, however, 
were very perplexed, for they argued that most surely if the animal had 
been a burro, then the translation would have said so. In fact, most of the 
people did not suspect that the word burro had been borrowed from 
Spanish, any more than most English people know that thug comes from 
Hindustani. Once the people had ruled out the meaning of burro, they 
concluded that this descriptive phrase must apply to an animal that would 
have proportionately very long ears. When they were finally questioned 
as to the meaning of the passage, they admitted that they did not under- 
stand how it could be so, but apparently the Gospel meant to say that 
Jesus had ridden into Jerusalem on a rabbit. 
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